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WORLD TRADE— 


When Peace Comes 


By the Honorable Wayne Cuatrietp Taytor, Under Secretary of Commerce ' 


ee AN THERE BE lasting interna- 
tional trade without peace?” We 
do not have to think very hard to an- 
swer “No” to that one. The history of 
the past three and a half years should 
remove any doubts on that score. There 
has been trade during that period, a 
great deal of it, but not the kind of trade 
that we are considering hopefully today. 
Well then, “Can there be lasting 
peace?” That question is not so easy. 
History gives us an unqualified “No” as 
an answer. But history has given neg- 
ative answers to practically every ques- 
tion until human ingenuity has produced 
an affirmative answer. We need not be 
considered ‘“starry-eyed idealists” be- 
cause we continue to experiment, because 
we continue to believe that an affirma- 
tive answer can be found. 


Dissatisfaction Spurs Progress 


All human progress has been marked 
by experiment, success has usually fol- 
lowed countless failures. It is true that 
human nature changes slowly—in fact 
it probably does not change at all—but 
it is likewise true that one of the funda- 
mental components of human nature is 
a sense of dissatisfaction with things as 
they are. A dissatisfied human being 
wants something better, he starts look- 
ing for an affirmative answer. This proc- 
ess is repeated by other dissatisfied indi- 
viduals; when enough of them concen- 
trate on a problem they usually find a 
solution. 

If this interpretation of human experi- 
ence is correct we have reason to be quite 
optimistic about finding affirmative an- 
swers, as certainly the world has never 
contained so many individuals who are 
personally affected by war, who have 
seen with their own eyes the destruction 
and dislocation which modern war brings 
to every land, to every home. Surely 
these hundreds of millions of unhappy, 
suffering victims of war will provide an 
affirmative answer to the question “Can 
there be lasting peace?” But before such 
a solution can be found the hundreds of 
millions who believe in peace must 
through victory, through complete vic- 





‘With slight modifications, this article 
reproduces the address recently made by the 
Under Secretary at Los Angeles, Calif., at the 
beginning of the Foreign Trade Week observ- 
ance. 


tory, impose their will on the small but 
still powerful vicious minority which has 
staked everything on war, on brutality, 
on permanent domination. 


Task Not Simple 


Let us have no illusions about the sim- 
plicity of this task. The Axis forces have 
lost some important outposts, outposts 
which our forces had to regain before we 
could hope to come to real grips with 
the enemy. The troops of the United 
Nations performed brilliantly their dif- 
ficult tasks, but we must remember that 
these outposts were deep in United Na- 
tions territory. Bizerte is in North 
Africa, not in northern France, and for- 
tunately indeed not in North Dakota. 
Guadalcanal and New Guinea are thou- 
sands of miles from Tokyo and Singa- 
pore, but also fortunately thousands of 
miles from Los Angeles. Great-circle 
courses still do not alter the circumfer- 
ence of the earth at the Equator. 

We can look to the future with con- 
fidence because so many human beings 
have determined that victory, complete 


Loading air cargo at Lima, Peru. 


victory over the Axis forces is essential 
for existence as well as progress, but we 
would be foolish indeed if we let our- 
selves believe that victory is at hand. 
We must still say “Not yet.” 

I believe that this is also the correct 
answer to “Can there be lasting peace?” 
“Not yet.” However, I see no reason 
for doubting that an affirmative answer 
can be found. It depends entirely on 
how much we and other like-minded 
nations really want an affirmative an- 
swer—on how much we are willing to 
invest in peace—on how much of our real 
or fancied independence of action we are 
willing to give up in order to make peace 
possible—on how many of our one-sided 
trading practices we are willing to dis- 
card in order to make peaceful interna- 
tional trade practicable and lasting. 

Every nation must ask itself these and 
many similar questions. We know that 
up to now the collective answers have 
been “Not enough.” Hence the recur- 
ring wars. We can only hope for lasting 
peace if the collective answers add up to 
“Enough.” It might well be wise to err 
on the side of “Too much.” 








. 
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Old Values Altered 


I mentioned earlier the Great-Circle 
Courses. They serve to emphasize the 
fact that the shape of the earth has taken 
on new significance in this century. Man 
has recently learned how to fly. Only 
a few days ago we celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the inauguration of 
air mail in this country. It is difficult 
to understand how completely the air- 
plane has altered all the values which 
generations of men had somehow taken 
for granted. The development of avia- 
tion offers an outstanding example of 
what can happen when mankind finally 
finds a solution to a problem which has 
baffled all previous generations. Man has 
learned to fly, but unfortunately he has 
not as yet learned how to fly peacefully. 
Paradoxically, by air power we Shall 
probably gain our victory and by air 
power we shall probably find the answer 
of how to maintain peace. 


Make War-Skills Serve Peace 


We might well start with aviation as 
a basis for an experiment in interna- 
tional analysis. We have learned many 
things that aviation can do in war, but 
we have merely scratched the surface of 
its peacetime applications. Our design- 
ers and those of other nations are 
eagerly awaiting the opportunity of 
turning their war-won knowledge into 
peacetime developments which will af- 
fect every trade route and every unde- 
veloped area of this earth. Our fliers 
and those of other nations have learned 
that they literally can fly everywhere. 

Not all men and women of every na- 
tion can fly, but certainly it has been 
amply demonstrated that selected men 
and women of every race and every na- 
tion can learn to fly, and can learn to 
design, to manufacture, and to operate 
airplanes. There is nothing exclusive 
about these skills any more than there 
is anything exclusive about learning how 
to ride a horse, or how to swim or sail 
a boat. 

Our own history should have demon- 
strated to us that there is no racial stock 
which cannot learn quickly and eagerly 
any skill to which it is adequately ex- 
posed. Nevertheless as recently as 2 
years ago we heard knowing comments 
about the inability of Russians to master 
machinery and much talk of the limita- 
tions of orientals, especially Japanese, as 
fliers. Some individuals learn to do these 
things better than others, but, given the 
opportunity, representative individuals 
of all races and all nations can learn to 
do anything pretty well. 


Pattern of Orderly Advance 


Omitting any discussion of measures 
which may be taken to utilize air power 
in maintaining peace, it should be ob- 
vious that all factors for constructive in- 
ternational agreement as well as all ele- 
ments for destructive international dis- 
cord are present in the commercial-avi- 
ation situation. If the friendly victori- 
ous United Nations agree on a pattern 
for aviation which will fairly benefit the 
orderly development of air transporta- 
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tion, the principles developed in such an 
agreement can be applied to other con- 
troversial subjects such as ocean 
shipping, or international industrial in- 
vestments. If the United Nations fail 
to reach an agreement on aviation we 
can have little hope for real agreement 
in other fields. 

Aviation is destined for a future about 
which we can profitably speculate, a fu- 
ture on which we can build a structure of 
real cooperation. It may be fortunate 
that aviation’s past is so brief that its 
history is filled with few real interna- 
tional controversies. Nevertheless. like 
all such controversies, they have retarded 
the full development of aviation. The 
day of cautious, somewhat obscure in- 
ternational discussion about the future 
of aviation is over. It passes un- 
mourned. So many people in so many 
lands have seen with their own eyes 
what planes can do that there is prob- 
ably no subject that commands such uni- 
versal attention. 


Sound Agreements Vital 


As in many other fields, we in the 
United States have been blessed through 
our contributions to aviation, and the 
necessities of the war itself have as- 
signed to us the duty of expanding our 
production of planes to proportions 
which a few years ago appeared fan- 
tastic. The future of this great new 
productive capacity after the war is de- 
pendent to a large extent on the char- 
acter of agreements which may be 
reached in the international field. 

International security agreements will 
certainly require air power as a means of 
making such agreements respected. 
Failure to reach agreement might tem- 
porarily require greater production of 
military types, but I do not believe that 
anyone could seriously advance such a 
possibility as something to be desired. 
International agreements covering the 
orderly development of commercial avi- 
ation should certainly offer broad and 
increasing markets for the commercial 
types which our factories can produce. 
Failure to reach such agreements might 
temporarily require greater production 
as our Government and our air lines for 
reasons of assumed § self-protection 
rushed hither and yon endeavoring by 
subsidies, power politics, and all the old 
tricks to nail down exclusive concessions, 
or one-sided agreements of various types. 
By going it alone we might temporarily 
outbid the world—but the price would be 
high, and the upkeep increasingly so. A 
few years of flush production would be 
followed inevitably by the long days of 
reckoning. 

Flooding markets with subsidized 
products has benefited no one in the past 
except possibly the customer, and we all 
know how quickly a customer’s taste can 
become jaded and surfeited. We have 
many good cards in our hands, but they 
are all clearly visible both to our friends 
and to our potential or actual competi- 
tors. How we play these splendid cards 
will set the pattern of the future. I 
might add that the game will be played 
properly and of necessity in a gold-fish 
bowl. 
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Great Demand for Transport 


There are many other aspects of the 
effect of aviation on international trade 
which command attention; each indus. 
try and each existing form of transpor. 
tation will be affected in a different way, 
However, there is no reason to believe 
that any particular type of transporta. 
tion will disappear as a result of the de. 
velopment of the airplane. The world 
especially in the far-off places, has never 
had enough transportation, and it wi} 
be many, many years before anything 
approaching saturation can occur. In 
certain localities we already have too 
much transportation for normal peace. 
time requirements, but for the world as q 
whole transportation and communica- 
tions are completely inadequate. We 
must likewise recognize the fact that, 
with all its possibilities, aviation can 
never do the whole job and that it must 
be developed along the lines which fully 
utilize its special qualities. 


Ideas, Skills, Fly Fast Today 


One more word about internationa)] 
commercial aviation. There are consid- 
erable grounds for debate on the sub- 
ject of the types of inanimate cargoes 
which transport planes will carry profit- 
ably in the future. The desirability for 
speed in carrying certain goods under 
normal conditions of trade can be easily 
overstated. Good planning of a flow of 
materials can offset many fancied ad- 
vantages of speed. However, the facil- 
ity with which men and women can be 
transported to distant points by air- 
plane must affect vitally practically all 
aspects of international trade. Men 
with special skills will materially broaden 
their usefulness. They and their ideas 
weigh (physically) comparatively little. 
But the speed with which these men 
and their important mental baggage can 
be transported will have a major influ- 
ence on the peaceful trade of the future. 
For example, a visit of a week could serve 
to outline a plan that would develop a 
new region or a new industry. Similar 
visits could serve to check performance, 
or to readjust a process. 

The impact of this type of travel on 
the backward area of the world is diffi- 
cult to overestimate. It should natu- 
rally increase the development of many 
local industries. As a result, raw-ma- 
terial countries will consume more of 
their own products locally. Air-borne 
technicians will show native populations 
how to undertake simple industrial op- 
erations. These steps will automatically 
raise local standards of living. Better 
transportation and communications 
nearly always produce such results. 


“Access on Equal Terms” 


Article 4 of the Atlantic Charter reads: 
“They will endeavor with due respect 
for their existing obligations to further 
the enjoyment by all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access 
on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity.” 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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To what lands does Egypt send its Arabic 
language films? How do U. S. pictures 
rank in the Middle East? Do these ori- 
ental people care much for Mickey Mouse? 
What’s the purpose of the little ‘‘side 
screen’’? How strict is Palestinian censor- 
ship? Are ‘‘love triangles’’ popular in 
Those points, and various others, 
are covered in this brief review. 


Prepared by the Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


O THE PICTURESQUE and exten- 
sive countries of the Middle East 
much attention has been devoted ever 
since the outbreak of World WarII. The 
importance of the psychology, opinions, 
and aptitudes of the peoples of these 
lands has been very widely recognized. 
Motion pictures cannot, of course, be 
regarded as any major index of the 
broader questions thus involved, but the 
developments and tendencies in that 
particular field do afford a few signifi- 
cant hints concerning tendencies and 
dispositions—and the facts about the 
movie business between the Nile Valley 
and Afghanistan unquestionably have a 
meaning for future trade possibilities (in 
other fields as well as that of the film) 
after the guns shall have ceased firing. 
In the following paragraphs are some 
terse facts about the motion-picture 
business in Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, and 
Iran. 


Egypt's Industry Progresses 


The first motion-picture studio in 
Egypt was established in 1927. For sev- 
eral years, only two or three features 
were filmed annually, but since 1935 the 
industry has made notable progress, and 
the country now has 15 companies, oper- 
ating in 5 studios. In 1942, 26 features 
were made, compared with 14 the pre- 
ceding year. Difficulties in importing 
raw materials may cause production to 
drop in 1943, it is believed. 

Egyptian import statistics show that 
22,869 kilograms of positive developed 
film, valued at £E161,940, were received 
in 1942, compared with 15,389 kilograms, 
valued at £E£104,177 in 1941. About 95 
percent of the 1942 imports came from 
the United States and the remainder 
from the United Kingdom. 

Detailed data covering exports of 
Egyptian films are not available, but it 
is known that they are shipped to such 
Arabic-speaking countries as Syria, the 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Iraq; rarely, if 
ever, are they sent elsewhere. 


Adventure, Sentiment, Liked 


Though the domestic industry is im- 
proving steadily, approximately 90 per- 
cent of the pictures shown in Egypt are 
made in the United States. Adventure 


on the Basis of Field Reports 


and sentimental stories are favorites, 
and war stories are popular if they do 
not contain too much propaganda. 
There is no dubbing, but French subtitles 
are superimposed and Arabic transla- 
tions are thrown on a side screen. 

No news reels are being produced in 
Egypt at the present time, and those 
shown are all imported from the United 
States and Great Britain. Short ani- 
mated cartoons are well liked, but those 
of full length have not proved very suc- 
cessful. Almost no educational films are 
exhibited, but documentaries are in- 
cluded in most programs. 

There are about 120 theaters in Egypt, 
of which approximately 25 are open-air 
and operate only during the summer 
months (May to October). 


U.S. Films Lead in Palestine 


Films from the United States far out- 
number all others shown in Palestine. 
As a result of the war, no films are being 
received from France, formerly a lead- 
ing supplier, and imports from the 
United Kingdom have been greatly cur- 
tailed. Imports from the U.S.S. R. and 
Egypt, however, have shown a marked 
increase. There is no domestic film in- 
dustry. 

In general, United States productions 
seem to be most popular, though Egyp- 
tian films rank first with some Arab au- 
diences, and most of the U.S. S. R. films 
shown last year were enthusiastically 
received. War stories and other action 
pictures are the favorite types of features. 
Animated cartoons are well liked but are 
being shown less often than formerly. 
Both British and United States news 
reels are exhibited regularly; those from 
the Soviet Union, occasionally. Educa- 
tional and documentary films are mostly 
from Great Britain and the United 
States. 

There is no dubbing, but abbreviated 
versions of dialogue in Hebrew or Arabic, 
or both, are flashed on a small auxiliary 
screen placed beside the main screen. 


Censorship Methods 


Censorship is in charge of a board of 
12 members. The general policy is to 
prohibit the showing of any film, or 
scenes, which might tend to be demoral- 


izing, to extenuate crime or vice, or to be 
displeasing to an established religious or 
other faction of the population or to a 
friendly foreign nation. 

The board ordinarily first considers a 
summary of, and photographs from, the 
film to be reviewed. If it appears unob- 
jectionable, it may be passed without 
further study. Should any member of 
the board wish to see the entire film, 
however, it is projected before a subcom- 
mittee of two or three members. If this 
group reaches a unanimous opinion, its 
decision is final; if not, the whole board 
views the film and rules upon its accepta- 
bility. 

There are 49 commercial theaters, with 
total seating capacity of 41,335, in 
Palestine, and one, with accommodations 
for 1,200, in Transjordan. Admission 
prices range from 45 mils ($0.18) to 155 
mils ($0.62), and annual attendance is 
estimated as approximately 18,000,000. 


Iraq Fans Prefer Musicals 


No motion pictures are made in Iraq, 
and no Axis films are shown there. In 
general, United States productions are 
preferred, followed by Egyptian (Ara- 
bic), Indian, and British, in the order 
given. Egyptian films are well-liked 
because they have Arabic sound tracks, 
and Indian films are favorites with the 
Indian population of the country. 
When films in the English language are 
presented, an Arabic translation is pro- 
jected on a side screen, and, in addition, 
French subtitles are usually superim- 
posed. 

War films are of particular interest 
at present, and sentimental and adven- 
ture stories rank high in public favor, 
but musicals are liked best. Audiences 
seem to find it difficult to understand 
animated cartoons, and, consequently, 
films of this type are not very popular. 

There are 26 closed and 10 open-air 
theaters in Iraq, plus 7 mobile theaters 
owned and operated by the British Em- 
bassy. These mobile units are used to 
show news reels and Ministry of Infor- 
mation shorts in remote towns and 
villages. 

Iraq’s imports of motion-picture films 
in 1942 were estimated as 200 features, 
24 shorts, and 104 news reels. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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FATS and OILS 
On All Fronts 








By Cuartes E. Lunn, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


VENTS DURING THE MONTHS 
Since Pearl Harbor have empha- 
sized the importance of fats and oils in 
war. Certainly this knowledge is not 
new to the members of this industry, or, 
for that matter, to anyone familiar with 
developments during the first World 
War. It might be well, however, to recall 
a few facts which have brought about 
this importance. 


Some years ago, European nations, gn 
both sides in the present conflict, m9 
to insulate themselves with stockpiles if 
fats against the certain disruption of im- 
ported supplies when war was finally de- 
clared. Most European countries depend 
largely upon imports for their fats-and- 
oils needs, as well as for oil cake and meal 
to feed their livestock. 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Coconut palm, in one of South America’s great vegetable-oil regions 
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Nazis Were Forehanded 


Germany, knowing better than any 
other country the approaching need fo; 
these supplies, stockpiled large quantities 
of fats. Hitler’s planners were looking 
far ahead when, in 1936, they reestap. 
lished their Antarctic whaling fleet aftey 
a lapse of 70 years. Whale oil may be 
safely stored much longer than most 
other fats and oils. 

The overrunning of European coun. 
tries and, later, the invasion of the rich 
oilseed-producing area in the Ukraine, 
added immensely to the German stock. 
pile. Norway’s whale and fish oil, the 
large stocks of vegetable oil in the 
crushing mills and storehouses of the 
Scandinavian and Low Countries, the fat 
from Europe’s livestock—all were brought 
within the orbit of the Reich! 

The olive groves of Greece, Denmark's 
choice pigs, and the fancy dairy cattle of 
the Netherlands became sources of ojls 
and fats for Germany. French African 
possessions also added to the Nazi stores. 
Little of the seized stocks, however, reach 
the people of the conquered countries. 
The German aim is to avoid a repetition 
of events in 1914-18, when a shortage of 
these vital materials hastened defeat. 
So much for our enemies. 


Britain and the Soviets 


Great Britain, always dependent upon 
imports, has been provided with large 
amounts of American lard and other fats, 
as has the Soviet Union, normally a self- 
sufficient country in this respect. Ship- 
ments to those countries, and to others 
of the United Nations, will increase this 
year. When the Allied Armies open the 
European front and release countries 
now under the Axis yoke, there will be 
a pressing need for immediate supplies 
for Europe’s fats-starved peoples. This 
is where we, the members of the United 
States oil trade, come in. 


U.S. World's Biggest Producer 


We come in as the world’s largest 
producer of fats-and-oils products—a 
production that has proved itself capa- 
ble of fast, substantial expansion, when 
the country’s farmers and processors 
unite in an all-out war effort. Our 
goals are high, and cover every front— 
civilian, military, and international. In 
this land of plenty, production ordinar- 
ily has been so abundant that there 
has been little incentive to conserve 
supplies. 

The present household-salvage cam- 
paign is reclaiming many millions of 
pounds of waste fat, but there is an out- 
standing opportunity to expand this rec- 
lamation further. It is urgently needed 
to produce the war product, glycerin, 
which is recovered in the process of 
making soap. Short supplies of im- 
ported soap oils have caused an increas- 
ing reliance by the soap and glycerin 
industry on tallow and greases. These 


products will probably constitute 90 per- 
cent of their total fats-and-oils usage 
this year, compared with 50 to 60 per- 
The present out- 


cent in pre-war years. 
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From Encyclopedia of the British Empire 


Filling steel drums with palm oil, British West Africa. 


look is for insufficient supplies for this 
purpose, unless more of the now-wasted 
fats are conserved. 


Demand Is Enormous 


Although our domestic production, 
mainly of edible varieties, has expanded 
to more than offset the loss of imports 
from currently inaccessible Far Eastern 
areas, military and Lend-Lease require- 
ments this year will probably take 15 to 
2 percent of the butter, 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the lard, and 20 to 25 percent of 
other edible fats and oils. 

An expanding population, with more 
money to spend, consumed 1,000,000,000 
pounds more fats and oils in 1942 than 
in the pre-war year 1939. Part of the 
rising consumption in 1941 and 1942 
went into overstocked warehouses and 
consumers’ pantries. A rapidly rising 
market—before price ceilings were put 
into effect—the fear of future shortages, 
and rationing rumors, motivated this 
stocking-up of finished products. It re- 
sulted in an inequitable distribution of 
supplies, and in an excessive and waste- 
ful use of finished products where they 
were accumulated beyond normal needs. 
Ashortage of butter further emphasized 
the need for rationing, even in America. 


Our “Fat Intake’ Now 


To insure an equitable distribution of 
the available supplies after war needs of 
the United Nations are filled, consumer 
rationing of edible fats and oils was in- 
augurated in the United States on March 
29. The amounts available under ra- 
tioning are about the same as were nor- 
mally consumed, but are not all that 
consumers with increased pay rolls 


would like to buy in many areas of the 
country. 

And, of course, we ingest fats from a 
humber of foods not rationed in the 
In addition to the pea- 


United States. 





nuts eaten as a confection in this coun- 
try, some 35 percent of the entire 1942 
peanut crop was used to manufacture 
400,000,000 pounds of peanut butter con- 
taining 40 to 45 percent of oil. Ice 
cream, sweet cream, milk, beverages, 
candy, and many vegetables and fruits 
add to our fat intake. The United 
States is still in a position to supply its 
average civilian consumer with fats and 
oils. But we have to conserve these 
supplies for the most useful purpose in 
wartime. 
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Controlling the Flow 


Rationing is one of many Government 
measures taken to control the flow of 
fatty raw materials from farm to ulti- 
mate consumer. The vital role played 
by fats and oils was recognized before 
we entered the war. They were among 
the first commodity groups to be placed 
under export control, early in 1941. 
This action followed such weird phe- 
nomena as Japan buying American lard, 
which, of course, appeared some months 
later in the city of Hamburg. Many 
other Government measures have since 
been enacted to control all phases of 
our foreign and domestic operations in 
the fats-and-oils field. 


The importance of these commodities 
in the war program is indicated by the 
fact that the vegetable-oil industry is 
controlled to a greater extent than most 
domestic consumer industries. The 
prices of its raw materials and finished 
products are fixed by the Government. 
Subsidies are paid at various points in 
the process of transferring them from 
farms to consumers. Use of oils in vari- 
ous fields is often limited by quotas, or 
even forbidden. The domestic crude 
edible oils are allocated, as well as the 
refined oil going to manufacturers of the 
major edible products. Then the coupon 
rationing system introduces another ele- 
ment of control. 


Vital Readjustments 


To meet military and international 
commitments, many adjustments have 
been made in our domestic economy. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Inter-American Health Plan 


Its Now Going Forward on Big Scale 


Prepared by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


LONG THE AMAZON go floating 

dispensaries, bringing doctors and 

drugs to new settlements of rubber work- 
ers hard to reach by land... . 

Into backwater swamps of Haiti, in 
sight of new fiber plantations, march 
antimalaria squads with drainage equip- 
ment and larvicide in an all-out war on 
the mosquito. . 

From Guatemala to Paraguay rise new 
clinics and hospitals to fight tuberculosis, 
a principal cause of death in the Amer- 
icas. .. 

In all these ways and a hundred more, 
a great inter-American health campaign 
goes forward today in 14 American re- 
publics, some of which are sites of bases 
for hemisphere defense and all of which 
produce strategic materials for the arse- 
nals of the United Nations. 


Aims of “Health Battle” 


The program is being carried out co- 
operatively by agencies of the Latin- 
American governments and the Institute 
of the U. S. Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

As its contribution to the inter-Ameri- 
can “Battle for Health,” the Institute 
has assigned scores of doctors, nurses, 
engineers, and other technicians, supple- 
menting the contributions of the coop- 
erating American republics. 

By safeguarding workers, the health 
campaign helps assure the flow of rub- 
ber, fibers, metals, vegetable oils, and 
other materials to the factories of North 
America. It also helps lift the living 
standards of the Americas for the long 
run. 


Doctor's “25,000,000 Patients” 


Chief consultant in this hemispheric 
program is Dr. George C. Dunham, direc- 
tor of the Health and Sanitation Division 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. A modern version of 
the physician on horseback, he is an air- 
plane doctor with 25,000,000 patients. 
During a 10-month period he managed 
to ride his circuit five times and covered 
57,497 miles. His tall, brawny, tireless 
figure has become a familiar sight in 
Port-au-prince, Quito, Lima, Asuncion, 


La Paz, and Rio de Janeiro. He is known 
to hundreds of public-health authorities 
in the Americas. 

He has dispatched parties into the vast 
Amazon Valley, up and down the length 
of the Andes, into cities and jungles, hot 
climates and cold. His men are re- 
sourceful technicians who know how to 
cope with snakes, fleas, sting rays, elec- 
tric eels, carnivorous ants and—most 
important—with the anopheles mos- 
quito. 





Pins March Down the Map 


On the wall of Dr. Dunham's Office 
in the Department of Commerce Build. 
ing in Washington is a large map of 
Central and South America, speckled 
with varicolored pins. Blue means build- 
ing projects: hospitals, dispensaries, clin- 
ics. Black means sanitary engineering: 
sewage plants, water supply, drainage 
ditches. Red stands for medical units 
for treatment of disease. Green indi- 


e 


Children’s Hospital in Guatemala—excellent example of the admirable facilities now available 


in numerous places below the Rio Grande 
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Mosquito breeding room, Inter-American Health Service. 


cates health education and the training 
of nurses. Brown shows dispensary 
launches along the Amazon and its trib- 
utaries. 

There are hundreds of these pins. 
They march down the map through 
Haiti, Guatemala, Honduras, El Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
They go down South America’s west coast 
through Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Peru. They swing over eastward to 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Brazil. 

They cover the great ranges of the 
Andes. They sweep 2,200 miles across 
the Amazon Valley. 

To further the program, various repub- 
lics have set up a “Cooperative Inter- 
American Public Health Service.” 

More than 600 separate projects, units 
of operation, surveys and other types 


of public health activity have been 
started or scheduled. What are these 
projects? 


They are hospitals and health centers 
in mountains and jungle. They are med- 
ical and nursing schools. They are mar- 
ket places and slaughterhouses for clean 
handling of food. They are sewers and 
disposal plants and pure-water systems 
in the cities. They are clinics and doc- 
tors and surgeons, storehouses of medi- 
cal supplies, chemicals and disinfectants, 
drugs and millions of atabrine tablets to 
combat malaria. 

The blueprint for the health program 
was laid down in January 1942 at the 
Rio de Janeiro meeting of the American 
Foreign Ministers, where it was agreed 
to strengthen the Americas by strength- 
ening their health and well-being. 

The program got under way 2 months 
later in Ecuador. Since then, dozens 
of technicians have gone south on sur- 
vey trips. Local health authorities have 
joined in mapping projects. Equipment, 
medicines, and supplies have flowed 
southward, and the widely diverse proj- 

528487—43 2 





ects have taken shape. Many have been 
completed. New ones are being mapped 
continuously. 


Health Epic in Amazon 


The program finds its largest scope in 
the 2,000,000 square miles of the Amazon 
Basin. Here is the largest potential 
source of rubber and other tropical prod- 
ucts available to the United Nations. 
Into this area has begun a large migra- 
tion of workers. 
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But there are enemies waiting for these 
workers in the jungle. The dangerous 
adversaries are malaria, typhoid, dys- 
entery, smallpox. And so, with this 
army of rubber-tappers, goes a “convoy” 
of doctors, nurses, and sanitary engi- 
neers. 

With the assistance of the Health and 
Sanitation Division, Brazil has set up 
in the Amazon one of the greatest pro- 
grams of preventive medicine in history. 

Twenty-two hundred miles across the 
valley, like trading posts in a far-flung 
jungle, a chain of health stations is be- 
ing forged. 


Belem the Gateway 


Gateway to this rubber empire is Be- 
lem (Para), which lies 90 miles from 
the open Atlantic near the junction of 
the Para River and the mouth of the 
Amazon. Belem is the assembly point 
and jumping-off place for the trek of 
Brazilian workers westward. 

From the moment the rubber-tapper 
begins the march to the rubber forests, 
his life and well-being are guarded as 
never before. 

Along the trails to Belem a dozen rest 
stations are being built to receive rub- 
ber workers moving overland. The 
camps contain bathing and laundry fa- 
cilities, dispensaries, and isolation wards. 
Here the worker receives shelter, food, 
water, clothing. He receives a medical 
examination, inoculations against yellow 
fever and smallpox, and antimalaria 
drugs, free of charge. 

In Belem itself, more than 700 men 
have been at work building dikes and 
tide-gates, cleaning and straightening 
channels and small streams, draining 
low areas to eliminate breeding places 
for mosquitoes and thus prevent malaria. 

(Continued on p. 39) 


Workers from a Special Public Health Service spray oil on swampy river areas around Belem 
(Para) ,. Brazil 
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Spain's Chemical 
Industry Expands 


By A. H. Swirt, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


P TO NOW, Spain has not been con- 
U siaerea as among the outstanding 
chemical-producing countries, although 
it is known as a prominent supplier. of 
potash fertilizer salts, superphosphates, 
pyrites, argols, wine lees, and certain 
other items. Should the establishment 
of new chemical plants continue during 
the next year or so at the present rate, 
when this war is over the output of Spen- 
ish chemical factories may offer more 
serious competition, on the domestic and 
world markets, to those of the former 
suppliers, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and other European countries, Canada, 
Australia, and Japan. 

Although the Spanish chemical indus- 
try began in 1814 with the construction 
of the first sulfuric-acid plant, little 
progress was made toward the develop- 
ment of a chemical industry until the 
present century despite the availability 
of certain raw materials, pyrites, potash, 
sulfur, and rock salt. 


Wars Spur Development 


Wars indubitably have been responsi- 
ble for the growth of the industry. Dur- 
ing the years 1914-18 some chemical 
plants were established, but expansion 
in chemical manufacture continued at a 
rather slow rate until the Spanish civil 
war in 1936. Following cessation of hos- 
tilities in 1939 came a period of repair 
of old plants destroyed during the period 
of conflict and construction of new 
plants, expansion being helped by gov- 
ernmental measures. 

In September 1941, the National In- 
dustrial Institute was created for the 
purpose of encouraging the establish- 
ment of, and the granting of aid to, in- 
dustries considered essential for national 
defense and for furthering economic self- 
sufficiency. While the principal aim of 
this Institute is to assure the erection of 
factories to supply the needs of the 
armed forces and to give financial aid to 
those factories now engaged in this work, 
it may also obtain control of or invest in 
factories in the nonmilitary field. The 
National Syndicate of Chemical Indus- 
tries is charged with the regulation of the 
chemical industry. 


Evolution Through the Years 


It is difficult to get an exact idea of the 
Spanish chemical industry over the years 


because statistics of production are in- 
complete and are published irregularly. 
The growth of the Spanish chemical in- 
dustry may best be illustrated by the 
capital extension of one of the most im- 
portant manufacturers of chemicals. 
This firm had its origin in the early part 
of the nineteenth century and still bears 
the name of the founder, a Frenchman 
named Cros, who emigrated to Spain 
during the French Revolution. In 1904, 
S. A. Cros, the current name of the firm, 
was capitalized at 7,500,000 pesetas: in 
1914, capital was increased to 10,000,000 
pesetas, and in 1919 the capital was 
doubled. Other increases followed: in 
1921, to 25,000,000 pesetas; in 1925 to 30,- 
000,000; in 1928 to 60,000.00; and in 1932 
to the present capitalization, 100,000,000 
pesetas. This last figure refers to nom- 
inal capital only. 

This firm occupies a position in Spain 
comparable to some of the large chemical 
concerns in the United States, Britain, 
France, and Germany in that it owns in- 
dividually many plants in various locali- 
ties of Spain and has joint interests with 
other firms in other places. It is the 
largest producer in Spain of fertilizers, 
particularly superphosphate, of chemi- 
cals needed in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers, and it also manufactures many 
other chemicals such as copper sulfate, 
nitric acid, sulfuric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, aluminum sulfate, sodium bisulfate, 
and sodium phosphate. 

Other important firms established at 
the close of the last century and still 
prominent factors in the chemical in- 
dustry are Sociedad Electro-Quimica de 
Flix, established in 1897, producers of 
caustic soda, sodium sulfate, hydrochlo- 
ric acid, chlorine, caustic potash, and 
miscellaneous industrial chemicals; 
Union Espafniola de Explosivos, estab- 
lished in 1896, producers of explosives, 
potassium salts, superphosphates, sul- 
furic acid, and other chemicals; La In- 
dustrial Quimica de Zaragoza, estab- 
lished in 1899, chief products sulfuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, superphosphates 
and sulfur; Sociedad Espafiola de Car- 
buros Metalicos, 1897, producer of cal- 
cium carbide; and La Union Resinera 
Espanola, 1898, naval stores. 

In the early days, the Spanish chemi- 
cal industry was tied closely with min- 
ing. Some of the large organizations 
established during the last century in- 
clude Echevarria S. A.; Fabrica de 
Mieres, S. A.; Sociedad Minera y Meta- 
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lurgica de Penarroya; Sociedad Me. 
talurgica “Duro Felguera”’; Sociedad Jn. 
dustrial Asturiana “Santa Barbara”: 
“Nueva Montafa”; and Real Com; 
pafiia Asturiana de Minas—which are 
also producers of ammonium Sulfate 
phosphate, sulfuric acid, benzol, erep. 
sote, and similar commodities. 


Firms Organized 1900-19 


In the following years, 1900-14, and 
preceding the outbreak of World War} 
a spreading out into broader fields was 
indicated with the establishment of such 
concerns as Union Alcoholera Espajfiola, 
Compania de Industrias Agricolas, §, 4. 
and Ebro-Compafiia de Azucares y Alo. 
holes (alcohol), and “El Irati” §, 4. 
wood distillation products (methanol, 
formaldehyde, acetic acid, etc.). 

It was during this period that another 
of the largest chemical enterprises, So]. 
vay & Cia., was established to utilize 
domestic salt for the manufacture of 
caustic soda, sodium carbonate, chloride 
of lime, chlorine, and similar items, 
Production of calcium carbide likewise 
expanded with the organization of Elec. 
tro Metalurgica del Astillero, S. A.; and 
Eléctricas Reunidas de Zaragoza. 

Other chemical enterprises known to 
have started operations at that time in- 
cluded Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, S. A, 
large iron and steel company, and Car- 
bones de la Nueva, S. A., coal-mining 
company, producers of ammonium sul- 
fate, creosote, benzol, and other com- 
modities. Compania Navarra de Abo- 
nos Quimicas, S. A., also started to man- 
ufacture superphosphate, utilizing do- 
mestic pyrites. 

During the 1914-18 war period, those 
plants already in operation expanded 
output greatly, and Sociedad Navarra 
de Industrias (superphosphates and sul- 
furic acid, from local pyrites), Energia 
e Industrias Aragonesas, S. A., a public- 
utility company manufacturing electro- 
chemicals, and Hullera de Riosa, S. A, 
coal miners (ammonium sulfate and ben- 
zol) were organized. 


Potash Reaches Prominence 


Of outstanding importance in the next 
period was the prominent position at- 
tained by the development of the potash 
industry, and consequent competition in 
world markets with German and French 
products. Minas de Potasa de Suria, §. 
A., was established in 1920, and Potasas 
Ibéricas, S. A., with potassium deposits 
at Sallent, one of the well-known potash 
concerns, was organized in 1929. Nitro- 
gen, also, was produced locally with the 
formation of Sociedad Ibérica del Nitro- 
geno, S. A., in 1923. All fertilizers con- 
tinued to play an increasingly prominent 
part in the Spanish chemical industry. 
Carrillo, S. A., established in 1920, ex- 
panded the capacity of producing super- 
phosphate plants. 

The dye and chemical firm Fabrica- 
cién Nacional de Colorantes y Explosivos, 
S. A., was organized in Barcelona in 
1922. The electrochemical industry 
likewise increased its manufacturing fa- 
cilities, and Electro-Quimica de San Mi- 
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| Me. guel, S. A., was established in 1923. The * PTE St 2 os . 
ad In. rincipal producer of tartaric acid, La mo ae oa 
bara”: productora de Borax y Articulos Quimi- a Pine... 
Com: | cas, S.A. was formed in 1922. 4 —<. “~~ a 
h are The foregoing is not a complete rec- 
ulfate, | ord of firms but is given purely as an in- 
creo. dication of the progress of the Spanish 
industry, which by 1935 was producing 
chemicals in appreciable amounts. 
'g Foreign capital and influence, particu- 
larly German, were utilized to a certain 
4, and | extent in the development of the indus- 
War I, try; British, French, Belgian, and other 
Is was | nationals participated. 
f such 
afola, 1 ve t 
8.4, | Expansion of Industry, 1939-43 
’ Alco- 
S. A. Shortly after cessation of the Spanish 
hanol. | civil war in 1939, the Sindicato Nacional 
de Industrias Quimicas (National Syn- 
dicate of Chemical Industries) was cre- 
nother 
s, Sol ated to stimulate and protect the indus- 
‘tile, | try. According to reports at that time, 
utilize ae : : 
ure of the combined Spanish industries which 
dloride | fell under the new syndicate provided 
items employment for some 10,000 workmen 
kewise | and had an annual production value of 
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> Abo- has been succe ssful. Oxigeno Industrial, S. A_. Oxygen. Industrias Quimicas Reu- Chemicals. 
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snergia explosives. Sociedad Hidro-Nitrogeno Ammonia, ammo- 
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lectro- 5 iia s ee ulfonamide. ’ i 
, ium. nitrate. 
S. A. Jose Ferrer__-_- Soap from syn- mon 
anv plants — ic fatty Tecnofarma, S. A_...-... Chemical and 
d ben- Among the many plants authorized to thet harmaneution! 
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: - ne Ase : na linas y Productos Qui- Although production of fertilizers has 
potash | Union Espafiola de sivos yas sn P 
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ing of — a greater independence Soc. Ibérica del Nitrogeno Ammonium _ sul- fies the importance of these lines to the 
an Mi- gn countries: (formed 1940). fate. (Continued on p. 38) 
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Packaging Goods for Export 


Prepared in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


N NORMAL TIMES, ordinary business 
I prudence dictates that a supplier 
should endeavor to insure the arrival of 
his goods at destination in safe condi- 
tion. Losses resulting from faulty pack- 
aging mean not only the loss of the goods 
at the time when needed by the pur- 
chaser, but also lost effort in manufac- 
ture and transportation, long-drawn-out 
negotiation and settlement of claims, 
and frequently the loss of customers and 
markets. 

War conditions accentuate the impor- 
tance of this problem. “For want of a 
nail a shoe was lost,” according to fable. 
The successful prosecution of the war 
depends in large measure upon the 
avoidance of unnecessary waste of time, 
effort, materials, manufacturing and 
shipping facilities, and products. This 
applies in the case of commercial trans- 
actions as well as to governmental sup- 
plies and material. It applies especially 
with respect to the supplying of the es- 
sential requirements of friendly nations 
under the wartime restrictions upon 
trade and shipping. 

In the middle of 1942 a printed circu- 
lar containing a general arraignment of 
United States exporters and their export- 
packing methods, couched in severe 








terms, was widely disseminated in one of 
the leading Latin American countries. 
In view of the seriousness of the criti- 
cism, the Department of Commerce im- 
mediately requested an investigation of 
the facts. 

A careful study of the information re- 
ceived from the local importers indi- 
cated that the criticism was substan- 
tially corroborated, and although a sub- 
sequent analysis of each specific com- 
plaint reported resulted in the rejection 
of some as unwarranted, unfortunately 
a number of others were fully verified. 
Further, the analysis disclosed in a few 
instances the names of some of the old- 
est and best-known export houses in the 
United States. The fact that the faulty 
packing complained of in most instances 
was done by firms which only recently 
have entered the export field does not 
prevent such packing from adversely af- 
fecting the reputation of United States 
exporters as a whole. A few specific ex- 
amples illustrate the criticisms offered. 


Enameled Bathtubs 


In one instance, the case of a shipment 
of enameled bathtubs by a well-known 
export firm is cited. According to the 

















Good packing for oversea equipment: Large export box reinforced with battens. 


* Commerce 


written specifications submitted by the 
Latin-American importer, “the porcelain 
enamel of the baths must be withoyt 
chipping and the exterior paint in g00d 
condition.”’ The baths arrived in useless 
condition, due to faulty packing, verifieg 
by the insurance agent, the local cham. 
ber of commerce, and the American 
Commercial Attaché. The crating was 
made of old wood which did not resist 
the weight of the tubs; further, the tubs 
were packed in lots of three with no 
packing between them, resulting jp 
breakage and deterioration of the inte. 
rior enamel. 


Crystal Ware and China 


An entire shipment of crystal ware was 
received in cardboard packages, which, 
for their weight and volume, were prob- 
ably adequate for domestic commerce 
within the United States. They were not 
appropriate, however, for export packing. 
since the packages traveled in ships along 
with other cargo of much greater weight 
and volume. This caused enormous 
damage to the shipment. Experience 
demonstrates the necessity for packing 
glassware and china in staunch barrels 
or other containers of corresponding 
strength, with interior packing, such as 
sawdust or straw, accompanied by the 
certificate of disinfection required in 
some Latin-American countries. 

Another shipment was received from 
the same export firm by the same im- 
porter. This time the merchandise con- 
sisted of 12 glass baskets with glass han- 
dles all packed entirely in cardboard. 
Inspection disclosed that 9 of the baskets 
were broken, a 75 percent breakage rate 


on one shipment. On the other hand, ! 


a shipment of china and _ glassware 
packed in barrels was received in perfect 
condition. 


Cotton Goods 


One importer described his relations 
with United States exporters as satisfac- 
tory in every particular except their ex- 
port packing. “Generally speaking, the 
merchandise * * * arrives with poor 
appearance, because the size of the outer 
packing case generally is larger than the 
size of its contents, which are not well 
packed. As a result, the contents are 
shaken around in the case so that the 
have come upwrapped or out of thei 
original container and are wrinkled.” 

A detailed study of this complaint dis 
closed that the cases used were of a thin 
plywood which could not resist the blows 
incidental to loading and unloading ves 
sels, especially where lighterage is neces 
sary. The cases arrived at the custom 
house broken open and in many it 
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stances with their contents exposed to 
yiew. The importer declared that “cot- 
ton goods are generally very heavy and 
should not be packed in this class of cases 
for the reasons mentioned. We suggest, 
therefore, that you recommend to the ex- 
porters that they ship such goods in 
pales, first wrapping each bolt in water- 
proof or tarred paper and then enclos- 
ing the whole in sacking bound with the 
requisite metal straps. This system, em- 
ployed for years by English exporters, 
has given magnificent results and has 
never permitted difficulty, damage, or 
harm to the goods shipped.” 


Pilferage 


A third case investigated by American 
consular officials revealed that “the 
packing of the parcels is insufficient, very 
weak, gives no security, and exposes the 
contents of the packages to continuous 
robberies.” This situation was con- 
firmed by the local agent of insurance 
companies. According to statements at- 
tributed to the insurance agent, “almost 
a majority of the packages arriving (in 
this particular country) from the United 
States come pilfered.” The same agent, 
in his report on his own letterhead, asks, 
“What is the use of manufacturing ex- 
cellent goods and then deliberately and 
without the slightest compunction 
shipping them in such a manner that it is 
impossible for them to reach their desti- 
nation in a sound condition?” 


Replacements 


Although many other instances could 
be cited, it is felt that the actual cases 





Detailed Study of “Modern 
Export Packing” Available 


Any person who is interested in 
the many problems of correct and 
satisfactory packing for export 
shipment will find a wealth of spe- 
cific details, specifications, and 
suggestions in the volume entitled 
“Modern Export Packing,” pub- 
lished in 1940 by the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

This book comprises 530 pages 
of text and 240 illustrations. It 
discusses construction of contain- 
ers, specific packing methods for 
a great variety of commodity 
groups, packing for lowest cus- 
toms charges, foreign require- 
ments as to marks of origin, pro- 
tection against pilferage, rust and 
rust preventives, marine insur- 
ance, and numerous other ques- 
tions bearing upon the attainment 
of export packing that shall pos- 
sess the utmost in true effective- 
ness. 

“Modern Export Packing” is ob- 
tainable for the sum of $1 from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Interior packing designed to prevent shifting of glass lamp shades inside export shipping box. 


described above are sufficient to demon- 
strate the gravity of the situation. One 
point on which strong emphasis has been 
placed by the importers of the Latin- 
American country studied is the impos- 
sibility of obtaining replacements. They 
are not as interested, under existing con- 
ditions, in receiving reimbursement for 
losses incurred through breakage and 
pilferage as they are in receiving the 
merchandise intact. In normal times 
the loss of the merchandise, though 
serious, is not so important, since it can 
be quickly and cheaply replaced. Now, 
however, it is difficult if not impossible 
to replace lost or damaged merchandise. 


Precautions 


Especially in view of present condi- 
tions, too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the absolute necessity for 
American exporters to adhere strictly to 
their customers’ packing and shipping 
instructions, and to the preparation of 
invoices in a manner which will permit 
the rapid identification of merchandise 
arriving at foreign ports. Shipments 
must be cleared promptly in accordance 
with the customs regulations of the im- 
porting country. Inasmuch as some 
Latin-American countries assess import 
duties on the basis of gross weight 
(which includes the container), the sug- 
gestion is made that the American ex- 
porter in such instances protect himself 
by having the circumstances thoroughly 
understood with the importer. If the 
latter insists upon light and inadequate. 
packing because of gross weight assess- 
ment of duty, the exporter must, of 
course, comply with the instruction; 
otherwise, he should provide the best 


export packing available for the type and 
weight of the merchandise exported. 


Export Packing 


For many years the Department of 
Commerce has stressed the importance 
of adequate and satisfactory packing of 
American merchandise for export. It 
has emphasized the point that it is an 
economic waste to spend time and money 
to design, manufacture, and package a 
product if, through lack of attention to 
proper packing, that article is later dam- 
aged or rendered completely useless or 
unsalable during transportation to its 
foreign destination. For these and 
other reasons, packing is one of the 
most fundamental factors to be consid- 
ered in connection with the problem of 
extending and maintaining our impor- 
tant oversea markets. 

A large number of American com- 
panies which have been engaged in the 
export business to all parts of the world 
for Many years are well versed in the 
principles and methods involved in ade- 
quately protecting merchandise against 
the hazards of foreign shipment. These 
hazards are different in nature and more 
severe than those encountered in do- 
mestic transportation. Many of these 
companies, either through their own 
packing engineers or in cooperation with 
container manufacturers and container- 
testing laboratories, have pioneered the 
development of important new and im- 
proved methods of packing goods for ex- 
port. A number of these methods, ap- 
plicable to a wide range of our principal 
manufactured articles, are described in 
publications of the Department of Com- 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Economic Conditions 
JOB FREEZING 


An order, limited to the more populous 
areas of the Sudan, controlling the move- 
ment of labor from one employment to 
another, is published in the Sudan Gov- 
ernment Gazette of December 15, 1942. 
No employee who is paid monthly or at 
longer intervals, or who is employed in 
any of 81 specified categories of techni- 
cal, clerical, and skilled labor, may termi- 
nate his contract of employment except 
upon 1 month’s advance notice, or such 
longer notice as by his contract may be 
required. The employer may file a writ- 
ten appeal to the Governor, outlining the 
employment record of the employee and 
indicating his essentiality to the prosecu- 
tion of the war in his present status. 

The order provides for hearings of 
both parties by the Governor who may 
decide the case, fixing an extended period 
of employment and the salary. Where 
disagreement as to salary arises, the 
Governor may appoint an arbitrator to 
settle the rate of pay. Contraventions of 
the order are punishable under the 
criminal code. 

Appeal may be made to a judge of the 
Higher Court. 


Exchange and Finance 


Forced Savings Introduced and Busi- 
ness-Profit Tax Raised—An amending 
ordinance raising the business-profit-tax 
rates by 50 percent and providing for 
forced savings became effective in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on January l, 
1943, says the Sudan Government Ga- 
zette of January 12, 1943. Companies 
and traders are forgiven a portion of 
their business profits tax if they deposit 
that portion in a special savings account 
at the Post Office Savings Bank, draw- 
ing simple interest at the current bank 





“You Said It, Boys!” 


This amount, plus interest, must 
remain in the bank until 1 year after 
the termination of the present war. The 
old and new tax rates and the amount 
of permissible savings for companies are 
as follows: 


rate. 





Propor 
tion of 
profits 
which 
may be 
saved in 
lieu oO 
tax 


Old rate New rate 


Profits 
‘ of tax of tax 


Percent Percent Percent 

Up to £E2,500 6 iF) } 
£E2,500 to £E7,500 

On first £E2,500 6 9 

On remainder Ss 12 
Exceeding £E7,500 

On first £E2,500 6 

On ne xt £ E5,000 Ss 12 2 

On remainder 10 4 





The new ordinance also provides that 
the Financial Secretary may exempt any 
trader liable to this business-profit tax 
from payment of that portion of the tax 





The Cover Picture 





Henequen in Central 
America 


A special article in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for April 24 of this 
year made it plain that the fiber 
situation constitutes a genuine 
problem—not easily solvable—for 
the wartime economy of the United 
States. One of the fibers with 
which we are now largely con- 
cerned is sisal or henequen, which 
comes to us chiefly from Middle 
America and East Africa. 

Vigorous efforts are being made 
to expand the Western Hemisphere 
production of this exceedingly use- 
ful fiber. Our cover picture this 
week reproduces a photograph 
taken in the Republic of El Salva- 
dor. It shows henequen on a 
combing machine in a bag factory 
now operating in the city of San 
Salvador. 











which is subject to the savings feature 
if the trader produces evidence of liability 
to such tax at a higher rate in aq foy. 
eign country in respect of that tax year 

Traders license fees are increased py 
50 percent. Tax rates of traders othe 
than companies are raised by 50 percent 
and provision is made for savings in liey 
of taxes, 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Lightened for Sugar 
and Linseed Oil.—Shipments of sugar 
and linseed oil destined for ships’ stores 
are exempted from Argentine require. 
ments for prior export permits as a 
result of decree No. 143,689 of February 
25, 1943, published in the Boletin de |, 
Direccion General de Aduanas in March 
1943. The decree specifies that ship. 
ments may be authorized by the Genera] 
Maritime Police in a proportion of not 
more than 100 grams of sugar for each 
passenger and member of the crew per 
day until the vessel touches at a foreign 
port, and a maximum of 1,000 kilograms 
of linseed oil for each vessel, to be set 
according to its needs. 

|For announcement of export restrictions 
on sugar, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 10, 1942.) 

Addition to Cheese Export Stand- 
ards.—An order to include one more 
type of cheese manufactured in Argen- 
tina in the export specifications, decree 
No. 146,978, of April 6, 1943, was issued 
and published in the Boletin Oficial of 
April 21. The decree sets specifications 
for “Sardito Argentino,” a hard cheese. 
Decree No. 144,184 of March 5, 1943, per- 
mits the exportation of Goya cheese to 
Paraguay after sanitary inspection and 
after meeting the requirements of de- 
cree No. 128,443. The latter decree se 
standards for cheeses for exportation. 

|For previous announcement of export 
standards for Argentine cheeses, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 7, 1943.] 


Chilean - Argentine Sodium Nitrate 
Agreement.—Argentina and Chile, on 
April 14, 1943, concluded an agreement 
whereby Argentina has agreed to pur- 
chase for 10 years only natural sodium 
nitrate; to prohibit, with certain excep- 
tions, the importation of substitutes, 
and not to construct a synthetic nitric 
acid plant. 

Chile agrees to keep a stock of 10,00 
metric tons of sodium nitrate in Argen- 
tina at all times and to sell up to 3 
metric tons of iodine to the Argentine 
Government for official industrial uses. 

Argentina, but not Chile, may rescind 
the agreement. Grounds for cancela 
tion are broad and flexible. Provision’ 
made for renewal at the end of 10 years 
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Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for Expanding Merchant Ma- 
rine--TO preserve its shipbuilding in- 
dustry, Australia is including in its post- 
war program the expansion of the mer- 
chant marine, states a British trade 
journal. i 

The industry has been repairing more 
than 1,000,000 tons of shipping monthly. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Chemical and Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ycts: Prices To Be Fized.—The sales 
prices of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products in Brazil are to be fixed, ac- 
cording to resolution No. 33 of the Price 
Department of the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, issued 
on March 31, 1943, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 5, 1943. The order 
provides for the establishment of a 
Technical Commission of Prices for 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products, 
which will immediately prepare an emer- 
gency schedule of maximum prices for 
these products and will subsequently 
make a more through study of the 
pharmaceutical industry so as to define 
and fix just prices, establish norms, and 
make recommendations necessary for a 
complete regulation of prices. 

The schedules prepared by the Techni- 
cal Commission are to be in the nature 
of proposals which will be submitted to 
the Coordinator of Economic Mobiliza- 
tion for decision and approval. 


Exchange and Finance 


Extraordinary Budget for 1943—The 
Diario Oficial of March 4, 1943, contained 
the extraordinary budget of the Brazilian 
Federal Government for 1943, the chief 
items being as follows: 


REVENUES 

Millions of 

cruzeiros 

Tax on exchange operations ante ae 

Treasury participation in banking opera- 
a . -. ; . 215 
Interest from special accounts in Bank 
of Brazil ' ee, 
Estimated carry-over from 1942__-_~- 10 
Total ; —_ 
EXPENDITURES 

Millions of 

cruzeiros 
National Petroleum Council . 15 
Aeronautics Se 
Agriculture 25 
Education and Health- 20 
Finance , casi ae 
. - 50 
Justice and Interior ia tr 
Navy____ . " www ae 
Transportation and public works__...... 120 
National steel industry. _.....--.------ 65 


Total shared aren ae 
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British East 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government to Purchase Cotton Crop; 
Exporters Group Established.—The Brit- 
ish East African governments are to pur- 
chase the whole of the cotton crop in 
their respective territories at a fixed price 
for the whole season, according to a re- 
cent announcement. 

To dispose of the crop with as little in- 
terference as possible with normal trad- 
ing channels, the governments are es- 
tablishing a Cotton. Exporters’ Group 
which will have headquarters in Kam- 
pala, Uganda. 

Exporters joining the Group must 
have held either a license to purchase lint 
or a ginning and baling license during 
both 1941 and 1942. Additional require- 
ments for membership are based on the 
length of their exporting experience and 
the quantity of cotton they have shipped. 

Those exporters whose business is not 
large enough to permit them to join the 
Group individually may unite for mem- 
bership in the Group, as one unit, and 
operate under a single management. 

If there is a sufficient number of in- 
terested traders, and if other circum- 
stances render it expedient, separate Ex- 
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porters’ Groups may be established in 
each of the territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika to operate on the same 
principles as the interterritorial group. 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Expansion in 1941~42.—An 
expansion of over 70 percent in currency 
during 1941-42, with the total in circula- 
tion having risen from £8,224,000 to £14,- 
055,000, is revealed in the report of the 
East African Currency Board for the year 
ended June 30, 1942. This increase, more 
than three times that for the 2 preceding 
years, resulted largely from the demand 
for East African currency for use in 
occupied territories, although military 
expenditures in East Africa was a con- 
tributory cause. 

The Board invested a further £4 439,- 
000 in securities of early maturity and 
increased its cash resources to £2,012,000, 
as a result of sums received in respect of 
sterling payments for currency issued 
in East Africa and for use in the occupied 
countries. 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Financing Bulgarian State Railways — 
The Bulgarian Minister of Finance has 
requested the sum of 1,600.000,000 leva 





demand for such products. 


America’s peacetime skies. 


Pertinent Comments cn World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Some Post-War Problems of Our Aircraft-Manufacturing Industry 


In the years immediately following the first World War, our aircraft- 
manufacturing industry was virtually forgotten. 
the experience and the resources which it had acquired during the war were 
dissipated almost at once. * * * 

One among other reasons that the manufacturing industry suffered so 
seriously after the last war was the failure to assure a reasonably immediate 
It was many years before the second-hand and 
converted military airplane had ceased to occupy a dominant place in 


After this war is over the aircraft-manufacturing industry will face the 
same danger which nearly destroyed it after the last war. 
that steps be taken to assure that history will not repeat itself. 


To an alarming extent, 


It is imperative 





It is probable that many types of military aircraft could be converted 
to inefficient commercial usage. It is even probable that in certain regions 
of the world such converted craft might be operated for certain purposes rea- 
sonably well. But, despite the appearance of immediate saving in initial 
cost, the attempt to utilize converted military aircraft on any appreciable 
scale in this country or on our principal world trade routes would be a gross 
mistake—a mistake not only from the standpoint of the essential interest of 
the Nation in a sound aircraft-manufacturing industry but also from the 
standpoint of efficiency of transport operations and long-run economy. 

So far as bombers are concerned, we all know that they are built for a 
specific combat purpose and are ill suited to the needs of commerce. So far 
as military transport planes are concerned, we all know that many, if not all, 
of them will be obsolete in a very short time, and in any case will not be best 
suited for the kind of job which our air commerce should prepare itself to 
undertake at the earliest possible moment. 

It would therefore be a major tragedy were our Nation to pursue a penny- 
wise policy of planning for the absorption of military aircraft in our peace- 
time commercial system. What we must do is to plan so far as possible for 
complete new equipment throughout our system of air commerce. 

(From an address delivered by Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America, before the Foreign Commerce Club of New York, in 
New York City, May 19, 1943.) 
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(1 lev=$0.0122) for the Bulgarian State 
Railways, an official German news 
agency reports. 

It is stated further that a 20-year elec- 
trification program is under considera- 
tion, since 25 percent of the total freight 
traffic is transport of coal which is con- 
sumed by the railways at the rate of 350,- 
000 to 400,000 tons yearly. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


DRAFTING OF LABOR FROM NONESSENTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


During May, the Minister of Labor 
has issued the first orders under Na- 
tional Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions looking to the compulsory transfer 
of labor from nonessential to essential 
work. 

These orders cover men employed in: 
Any occupation in or associated with 
retail stores; wholesale florists; any oc- 
cupation in or associated with the manu- 
facturing of feathers, plumes, artificial 
flowers, chewing gum, wine, lace goods, 
greeting cards, and jewelry; any occu- 
pation in or associated with distilling 
alcohol for beverages, any occupation 
in or associated with the factory 
production of statuary and art goods; 
any occupation in the operation of ice- 
cream parlors and soda fountains; bar- 
ber shops and beauty parlors; taverns, 
or liquor, wine, and beer stores; and 
service stations (i. e., gasoline-filling sta- 
tions). 

In addition, men are covered if in any 
of the following occupations, regardless 
of whether the occupation is one in 
those industries listed as covered: Wait- 
ers, taxi-drivers, elevator operators, hotel 
bellboys, domestic servants, busboys, 
charmen and cleaners, custom furriers, 
dancing teachers, dishwashers, doormen 
and starters, greenskeepers, grounds- 
keepers, porters (other than in railway 
train service), private chauffeurs; any 
occupation in or directly associated with 
entertainment, including but not re- 
stricted to theaters, film agencies, mo- 
tion-picture companies, clubs, bowling 
alleys, poolrooms; and any occupation 
in or directly associated with dyeing and 
dry cleaning (but not including laun- 
dries); baths; guide service; shoe- 
shining. 


Mrurrary “CaLL-Up” AGEs AFFECTED 


The order refers to every man engaged 
in these restricted employments, who 
was born in any year from 1917 to 1924 
and who has reached the age of 19, re- 
gardless of whether married or single; 
and to every man born from 1902 to 1916 
who on July 15, 1940, was unmarried, 
divorced, or judicially separated, or was 
then a widower without children, even 
if such a man has since married; and to 
a man who has become a widower since 
July 15, 1940, and has no children now 
living; as well as to men who since that 
date have been divorced or judicially 
separated. 

It therefore became obligatory for 
every man in an age and marital class 
subject to the military call-up who is 
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engaged in one of the industries or oc- 
cupations specified in the Minister’s 
order, to make application to the nearest 
Employment and Selective Service Office. 
If there is no higher priority work avail- 
able for the man, he will be given a spe- 
cial permit to continue on a temporary 
basis in his old employment. On the 
other hand, if it appears necessary in 
the interest of the war effort that the 
man be moved to more essential employ- 
ment, he will be given a direction to some 
such employment. 

For the present, it is not proposed to 
require a married man, regardless of 
when he married, or a single person who 
is maintaining a dependent, to accept 
alternative employment which would 
involve a change of residence. But these 
classes may be required to accept alter- 
native employment in the district where 
they now live. 


STIPULATION AS TO EARNINGS 


Measures will be taken to insure fair 
minimum earnings for those who are di- 
rected to alternative work. For example, 
a single person will not be directed to 
employment in agriculture unless the 
prospective employer is prepared to pay 
at least $40 a month and board. In all 
cases, if the current rate of wages for a 
job is above any minimum rates fixed, 
the employer will have to pay the going 
rate. 

As it is so necessary to secure the 
workers required by the agricultural in- 
dustry, a good many of those directed to 
employment will be sent to farms, but 
transfers will not be restricted to that 
line of work. Some workers will be di- 
rected to other essential industries where 
their services are needed. Men will not 
be directed to employment where the 
vacancies arise out of an industrial dis- 
pute. The health and physical condition 
of a man will be taken into account at 
the time that a transfer is decided upon. 

Workers objecting to transfers will 
have a right to appeal to a Court of 
Referees, whose decision shall be final. 
Any workers who refuse or neglect to 
accept employment to which they are 
directed, and who are not supported in 
their contention by a Court of Referees, 
are guilty of an offense, and upon con- 
viction are liable to penalties, and also 
to compulsory labor service in an Alter- 
native Service Work Camp, on the same 
basis as conscientious objectors. 


OrDER BINDS EMPLOYERS 


A significant section of the order re- 
quires that it will be illegal for any em- 
ployer in the industries or occupations 
covered by the order to retain in his em- 
ploy any employee in a category desig- 
nated under Mobilization Regulations, 
unless a special permit in the prescribed 
form entitling the employer to retain 
the man’s services has been secured 
from a Selective Service Officer. Also, it 
will be illegal for men in the defined 
classes to remain in such employment 
without the special permit. Definite 
check-ups will be made so that penalties 
may be applied against any who commit 
infractions of the regulations. 

According to the Minister’s official an- 
nouncement, these first orders will be 
followed by subsequent orders dealing 
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100,000 Women Take Over 
on Reichsbahn 


A total of 100,000 women have 
taken over tasks on the German 
State Railway, says a foreign 
transportation journal. The for- 
mer Alsace-Lorraine and Austrian 
Federal lines are included in the 
compilation. 

The women are replacing men 
in work as station masters, book- 
ing clerks, train examiners, 
guards, porters, ticket collectors, 
and inspectors. 

During the first World War, 
women acted as guards on the 
Prussian and other State railway 
lines in Germany. 











with other nonessential employments, 
“The public will realize, I am sure,” the 
Minister said, “that the administrative 
features of compulsory labor transfers 
subject the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices to a considerable strain. 
This has been true in all countries where 
the system has been applied. Therefore, 
from the administrative viewpoint it js 
necessary that the transfers be made by 
stages, rather than all at once. We ex- 
pect that this readjustment within agri- 
culture and industry will go a long way 
to assist where labour shortages now 
threaten vital production.” 


WIN-THE-WAR COMMITTEE IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


In an effort to meet farm problems, 
so-called Win-the-War committees are 
again being organized by the Saskatch- 
ewan Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture. Similar committees were effec- 
tively used in 1932 in combating the 
grasshopper infestation. Under its plan 
the Department organizes committees in 
all rural municipalities. Each commit- 
tee is served by a sufficient number of 
councilors to provide one councilor for 
about every 10 farms. It is the business 
of each councilor to acquaint himself 
intimately with the conditions and needs 
of each of these farms. The arrange- 
ment is regarded as an efficient one for 
clearing information regarding labor 
and machinery surpluses and shortages 
on the individual farms and in certain 
areas. These councilors are also gen- 
erally in a position to advise the farmer 
and to keep the Government informed 
on matters affecting the type and vol- 
ume of production. 


Ceylon 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Excess-Profits Tax Extended to Profits 
of Agricultural Undertakings and Plum- 
bago Mining.—The _ excess-profits tax, 
effective in Ceylon since October 1941, 
has been extended to profits derived 
from the mining of plumbago and from 
agricultural undertakings, other than 
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those for the production of paddy (rice). 
profits derived from these two sources 
had previously been exempt from the 

x 
Tothe tax is at the rate of 50 percent of 
the amount by which profits in any 
accounting period ending after January 
1, 1942, exceed by more than 3,000 ru- 
pees, pre-war standard profits. In the 
case of profits derived from the mining 
of plumbago, the tax may, under certain 
conditions, and at the option of the tax- 
payer, be levied at the rate of 30 percent 
of total profits arising from the business 
in the accounting period in which the 
profits arise. 

The pre-war standard of: profits is 
taken to be the amount of profits arising 
from the business on the average of any 
2 of the 3 last pre-war trade years. 

Relief from Double Taxation.—An ar- 
rangement between the Government of 
Ceylon and the Government of India to 
provide relief from double taxation in 
cases where excess-profits tax is payable 
in Ceylon under the Ceylon Excess Profits 
Tax Ordinance of 1941 and in India 
under the India Excess Profits Tax Act, 
1940, has been announced in the Ceylon 
Government Gazette under the title 
“Excess Profits Double Taxation (Ceylon 
and India) Rules.” 

The rules provide that the amount of 
excess-profits tax which would be pay- 
able in India and Ceylon, respectively, 
if excess-profits tax in the other country 
were disregarded, except in computing 
capital, shall be computed; the amount 
of relief to be given in Ceylon shall bear, 
to the lower of the two amounts so com- 
puted, the same proportion as_ the 
amount so computed for Ceylon bears to 
the sum of the two amounts so com- 
puted. Where the chargeable account- 
ing periods differ in Ceylon and India, 
the tax chargeable for such periods shall 
be apportioned on a time basis to coter- 
minous periods, as defined under the 
rules, and relief allowed for those 
periods. 

For the purposes of the Excess Profits 
Double Taxation (Ceylon and India) 





New Nazi “Posts and Tele- 
P oo . : | om ” 
communications Union 


Formation of a new European 
Posts and Telecommunications 
Union, with central offices in Vi- 
enna, has been reported in a for- 
eign review. 

The Union was organized at a 
meeting called by the German Post 
and Telegraph authorities, and the 
following countries are now listed 
as “members”: Albania, Germany, 
Bulgaria, Croatia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Rumania, Slovakia, 
and San Marino. 

The purpose of the Union is said 
to be the improvement of post, 
telegraphic, and radio services be- 
tween “member countries.” Ger- 
man and Italian (needless to say) 
are to be the official languages. 
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Rules, the liability to excess-profits tax 
of a principal company of a group of 
interconnected companies shall be taken 
to be the liability of that company in 
respect of its own business only. Where, 
however, excess-profits tax payable in 
respect of the business carried on by a 
subsidiary company is assessed on the 
principal company, relief will be allowed 
to the subsidiary company as if the ex- 
cess-profits tax liability attributable to 
the business of the subsidiary company 


were separately assessed upon that 
company. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial and Other Provisions in 
“Economic Plan.’”—On March 2 there was 
issued Law No. 7, generally known in Co- 
lombia as the “Economic Plan.” The 
law covers matters in several fields, such 
as: (1) The control of prices of essential 
commodities, (2) the establishment or 
subsidization of certain cooperatives, (3) 
the creation of a Board of Economic De- 
fense to study certain problems and to 
propose methods of financing the Gov- 
ernment’s plans in respect to its recom- 
mendations, (4) the establishment of the 
office of Presidential Auditor to secure 
better and more economical Government 
service, (5) the reorganization of the 
Administration of National Railways and 
the National Bureau of Transportation 
and Rates, (6) the possible suspension or 
modification of the exchange-control Sys- 
tem, (7) the issuance of 50,000,000 pesos 
of internal bonds to stimulate the na- 
tionalization of public utilities and of 
foreign interests under fiduciary admin- 
istration, and (8) the modification of the 
organization of official and semiofficial 
credit institutions. 


The last three matters are primarily 
financial in character. The suggestion 
of possible suspension or modification of 
the existing provisions on exchange con- 
trol derives from the increasing cost of 
living, which is attributed in part to the 
accumulation of exchange as a result of 
war conditions. If the Government 
makes use of this authorization, however, 
it must attempt to maintain an exchange 
rate that will protect “the legitimate in- 
terests of producers of exportable goods.” 
Any measures the Government may 
adopt will be effective “for the duration 
of the abnormal economic condition 
caused by the world conflict.” 

The 50,000,000-peso internal bond issue 
for nationalization of public utility en- 
terprises and foreign interests under 
fiduciary administration will bear 4 per- 
cent interest and will mature within 30 
years. The service of interest and 
amortization will be covered by the in- 
come of the enterprises nationalized; if 
such income is not adequate for the pur- 
pose, the bonds will be serviced with 
such additional revenues as Congress 
may assign. The income and any cash 
balances of foreign interests under 
fiduciary administration must be in- 
vested in these bonds, whenever the 
Government so indicates. 
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The authorization to modify the or- 
ganization of official and semiofficial 
credit institutions was designed to enable 
these institutions to fulfill more satisfac- 
torily the purposes for which they were 
created and to lower interest rates. To 
that end the Government was author- 
ized, until December 31, 1943, to reform 
and merge these entities, or to transfer 
sections from one institution to another. 
The Institute of Industrial Development 
was expressly included in the authoriza- 
tion. The Government may carry out 
internal or external credit transactions 
necessary to increase the capital of these 
institutions and to acquire shares thereof 
held by other than the Government 


itself. 
Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


National Defense Requirements for 
Combustibles and Highway Material 
Granted Top Priorities—National de- 
fense and military needs have been given 
first priority in Cuba for the utilization, 
acquisition, and consumption of combus- 
tibles and highway material, as well as 
all other types of transportation and 
construction articles, according to Pres- 
idential decree No. 1093 published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of April 9, 1943. The de- 
cree also requires that in the case of 
articles under rationing or regulated 
distribution, authorities of rationing or 
regulating agencies must respect the 
order of priority established. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cuba Imposes New Taxes and In- 
creases Some Existing Tazxes—New 
taxes on cement, securities, amusements, 
and capital, and increased taxes on 
profits, money exports, and gross sales 
were established in Cuba by law No. 7, 
of April 5, 1943, effective upon publica- 
tion in the Official Gazette of April 6, 
1943. 


Under the provisions of the new law, 
an excise tax of 12% centavos per bag 
of 42! kilograms is assessed on all ce- 
ment. In the case of domestic cement, 
the tax is to be paid by the producer and, 
in the case of imported cement, by the 
importer at the customs house simul- 
taneously with the customs duty. 


The increased export tax on money 
or its equivalent has been increased from 
1 to 2 percent. Exemption from the in- 
crease, however, has been made for ex- 
portation of merchandise, products, and 
securities. The gross sales tax of 2.65 
percent (originally 1 percent) was in- 
creased by an additional one-tenth of 
1 percent, making the total 2.75 percent. 

A tax of fifteen-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent was established upon all funds, bal- 
ances, capital, property, securities, and 
investments abroad pertaining to Cuban 
individuals or entities. A tax of 3 per- 
cent was imposed on the balances of eur- 
rent accounts in the books of banks, 
bankers, and individuals or entities en- 
gaged in this class of operations in Cuba, 
provided no deposits or withdrawals are 
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recorded in such accounts during 12 con- 
secutive months. 

An annual tax of $3 on every $1,000, 
or fraction, of the capital with which 
they are operating in Cuba, estimated at 
its actual unit, has been imposed on all 
national and foreign companies or enter- 
prises, civil or mercantile. An annual 
tax has been established of fifteen-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the actual value 
of bearer shares already issued or which 
may be issued in the future by companies 
operating in Cuba. A tax ranging from 
5 cents up has been imposed on all 
amusements. 


Owners, lessors, and sublessors of 
urban property are assessed a monthly 
tax of one-third of 1 percent upon funds 
or deposits received by them to guaran- 
tee payment of rents. A tax ranging 
from 2 cents to $100, depending upon 
the value of bills of exchange, applies to 
all bills drawn. Existing surcharges on 
bills will continue to apply on the new 
rates. 


A stamp tax of 20 cents has been estab- 
lished for all documents or contracts 
whereby individuals obtain for an in- 
definite period the right to be supplied 
with electric power, light, gas, water, or 
telephone service. The luxury tax of 5 
percent applicable to meals in public eat- 
ing places, phonographs, pianos, pleasure 
craft, firearms, cameras, photographic 
apparatus and accessories, games and 
toys, gold and silver articles, jewelry, 
precious stones, perfumes, crystal ware, 
ivory pieces, watches, clocks, tapestries, 
furs, pocketbooks, trunks, suitcases, silks, 
gloves, shoes, and other items has been 
increased to 10 percent. 

In addition, a profits tax on the use of 
trade-marks, patents, and the like; a tax 
on interest received in Cuba upon securi- 
ties issued by foreign nations; an in- 
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creased income tax; an increased tax on 
funds deposited to guarantee contracts 
and obligations; an increased tax on 
property rights and confines of property; 
and an increased tax on interest or in- 
come from mortgages or perpetual liens, 
or from rural or urban property and 
vacant lots were included in the tax law. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 27, 1943, for announcement of the pro- 
posed new tax bill as submitted to Congress 
by the President. |] 


Application of Cuban Import-Control 
Law Suspended for Another Year.—The 
suspension in 1942 of the application of 
the provisions of the Import-Control Law 
(law No. 14 of March 15, 1935) has been 
extended for the year 1943, and until such 
a time in 1944 as the tariff procedure for 
the period following has been deter- 
mined, according to Cuban decree No. 
1248, published in the Official Gazette of 
April 22, 1943. During this period, arti- 
cles originating in friendly nations un- 
occupied by countries with which Cuba 
is at war will be dutiable at the general 
or minimum tariff rates, regardless of the 
balance of their trade with Cuba during 
1942. This does not affect the special 
preferential tariff treatment accorded to 
imports from the United States. 

[Law No. 14 provides that imports into 
Cuba from countries other than the 
United States and certain countries with 
which Cuba has entered into most- 
favored-nation treaties, shall be based on 
the minimum, intermediary, or maxi- 
mum rates of import duty, depending on 
the trade relationship between the two 
countries during the preceding calendar 
year, as follows: The minimum or gen- 
eral tariff rates to imports from countries 
whose purchases of Cuban goods during 
the preceding calendar year were equal 
to at least 50 percent of the value of those 








by the powerful Congo station. 


achieved. 











Belgian Government Launches Radio Service on Three 
Continents 


On May 16, the Belgian Government in exile inaugurated a world radio 
service by which broadcasts from New York, London, and Leopoldville will 
be directed during 8 hours of every day toward the population of occupied 
Belgium. This establishes a precedent among the United Nations. 

A 50-kilowatt short-wave station, purchased in the United States, and 
installed at Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo, will carry these broadcasts to 
occupied Belgium. Radio services from both New York and London will 
beam daily news and comments to Africa, for relay to the European Continent 


Programs will comprise three main series: Belgians speaking from the 
Congo, Belgians speaking from New York, and Belgians speaking from London. 
This means that the people under German occupation in Belgium will be 
kept in daily contact with Belgian activities and Allied efforts throughout the 
world. Every day they will hear by short wave, in both Flemish and French, 
all the news and comments which their German masters try to keep from 
them. Their own Government in London will be in constant touch with the 
Belgian people, imparting encouragement and moral support, until victory is 


The broadcasts of the National Belgian Radio and the two 15-minute 
periods of the Belgian Congo Radio, now carried on the B. B. C., will form 
part of these new programs. The new Leopoldville transmitter will also be 
used to relay French and Dutch news programs. 

This is the first time that a European nation, in the midst of war. has 
launched a world system of broadcasting. 
be permanent, and after the war the powerful Leopoldville station will serve 
to reinforce the traditional bonds between Belgium and the Congo colony, 
besides maintaining close contacts with Great Britain and the United States. 





The organization will, moreover, 
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countries’ exports to Cuba; the interme. 
diate rates, the minimum rates plus aq 25. 
percent surcharge) to imports from 
countries whose purchases of Cuban 
goods during the preceding year were ip 
excess of 25 percent, but less than 50 per. 
cent of the value of their exports to 
Cuba; and the maximum rates (twice the 
minimum) to imports from countries 
whose purchases of Cuban goods during 
the preceding year were valued at legs 
than 25 percent of their exports to Cuba, 
Specified most-favored-nation countries’ 
goods are dutiable at the minimum rate 
regardless of trade balance, and Uniteq 
States goods are subject to exclusive 
preferential rates of import duty.] 

Cuban Exporters Required to Show 
Registration Number on Export Goods 
and Export Documents.—The registra. 
tion number of the Cuban exporter, re- 
ceived at the time of his registration 
with the Cuban Department of Com. 
merce, must be stamped on all packages 
and containers shipped abroad by him 
as well as on the export documents coy- 
ering such shipments, according to 
Treasury circular No. 29 of March 5, 1949. 

Meat and Meat Products: Made Gen- 
erally Subject to Export Control.—Meat 
of all kinds and meat products, such as 
sausages, have been added to the list of 
products which may be exported from 
Cuba only under prior export licenses, 
according to Cuban Treasury circular 
No. 39 of March 29, 1943. 

|The measure is aimed to clarify the status 
of meats in regard to export control. Ex- 
portation of cattle meat has previously been 
expressly prohibited (as announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 18, 1942), 
Meat products of sheep and pigs were in- 
cluded among the articles made subject to 
export regulation by the Cuban decree of 
February 20, 1943, which included in the con- 
trolled list all foodstuffs except sugar and 
coffee. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in the Dominican 
Republic so far in 1943, fluctuating in 
direct ratio with the amount of allocated 
shipping, have reflected the relatively 
good export and import cargo situation 
prevailing in this period. General trade 
conditions during April consequently 
were good, with retail sales at normal 
levels, and with most merchants’ stocks 
at the highest point since July 1942. 
On the other hand, some articles still 
continue to be in short supply, princi- 
pally tires, iron and steel, electrical ap- 
paratus, and materials having strategic 
uses in the United States, but other mer- 
chandise is being obtained with only the 
normal delays attributable to disturbed 
conditions. 


Cost OF LIVING 


No extraordinary increase have been 
registered in the cost of living during 
the last 2 months. Living costs, how- 
ever, are at a high level, having moved 
upward greatly since December 1941. 
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tmported goods are high, as a conse- 
yence of difficulties in obtaining export 
licenses and shipping space, and prices 
on domestic products are up because of 
transportation conditions. A lack of 
tires has thrown an estimated 60 per- 
cent of the trucks in the country out 
of operation. Most of these trucks were 
ysed in the movement of foodstuffs. As 
a whole, the price factor is now more-or- 
less stable—probably a result of the re- 
cent fair amount of shipping and efficient 
rationing. 
AGRICULTURE 


Climatic conditions have, so far, been 
good, and producers of sugar, cocoa, cof- 
fee, and rice estimate large harvests. 
The large amount of sugar on hand at 
the beginning of the 1943 grinding sea- 
son constituted a serious problem, but 
this situation has now been eased—a 
more pressing problem is the question of 
disposal of the 1943 crop. Production 
continues, however, and additional 
warehouses have been constructed to 
accommodate the daily increasing stocks. 

The summer harvest of cocoa will be- 
gin during the latter part of May and, 
with only small stocks on hand and good 
prices prevailing, a profitable crop is 
expected. 

Prices being paid to coffee producers 
also indicate a good coffee crop—from 
$7.50 to $7.75 per 50 kilograms—and 
this level will probably be maintained in 
view of the increased Dominican quota 
for the year 1942-43, from 132,554 to 
194.691 bags of 60 kilograms each, under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement. 
A good production year is expected, and 
if sufficient shipping space is available 
the quota can be almost filled. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Both total volume and value of Do- 
minican exports for the first quarter of 
1943 increased greatly over those for the 
corresponding period of 1942. Stocks on 
hand of many articles are still large, and 
stocks of items awaiting export at the 
end of 1942 reached the largest figure 
ever attained in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Prices have remained good notwith- 
standing small exports, and it is possible 
that the total value of 1943 exports will 
be the largest of recent years. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL SITUATION 


Economic conditions in Ecuador dur- 
ing March were marked by several de- 
velopments of inflationary character, 
partly owing to the overwhelmingly 
favorable balance of trade. The infla- 
tionary trend was strengthened by the 
abundance of dollar exchange derived 
from surplus of exports to the United 
States; dollar loans for road construc- 
tion, stabilization of currency, and re- 
habilitation of El Oro Province; gifts for 
sanitary projects; and dollar expendi- 
tures by United States agencies and by 
the Ecuadoran Development Corpora- 
tion. The cost of living has greatly in- 
creased, rents have gone up, construc- 
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perience to their own lands. 


Harvard and Princeton Universities. 





Latin American Engineers Make REA Tour 


Eighteen Latin-American engineers, who are studying this country’s rural 
electrification program, have recently completed a 3,900-mile tour of indus- 
trial centers and educational institutions in eight States of the East and 
Midwest, says the U. S. Department of Agriculure. 

The tour was arranged by the Rural Electrification Administration, which 
guides the year of training provided for these young men in the United States. 
The program is made possible through cooperation of REA with the State 
Department, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the Department of Agriculture. 

The trip enabled the. Latin American engineers to study the production of 
a full line of electrical equipment such as will be needed for post-war rural 
electrification in Latin-American countries. 
sentative engineers in this year’s group studying applicability of our ex- 
Certain Latin American countries—notably 
Mexico, Chile, and Argentina—have already made important strides toward 
planned electrification of their rural areas. 

During the tour the engineers visited, besides many industrial plants, 
the Massachusetts institute of Technology, the General Electric Institute, 
Special laboratory demonstrations weré 
arranged for them at these institutions. 
visit with world-famous physicist Albert Einstein. 


Fourteen countries had repre- 


At Princeton they had an hour’s 








tion has practically stopped for lack of 
imported building materials, and food 
prices have increased and in some cases, 
doubled. Wages have also increased, but 
not enough to make up for the higher 
cost of living. Bank deposits have grown 
as a result of increased currency in cir- 
culation. 

During March, the Government issued 
a list of nonessential articles, the impor- 
tation of which from the United States 
is prohibited for the duration of the war, 
except in cases of extreme emergency. 
This list includes many luxuries, and also 
such items as linen, cement, and certain 
textiles. Importers of these articles are 
turning to Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
in an effort to maintain their business. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Ecuadoran agricultural situation 
improved considerably during March, es- 
pecially with regard to the exportation of 
agricultural produce. The month of 
March normally falls wholly within the 
rainy season. The rainfall during Feb- 
ruary and early March was heavy, but 
during the last half of March and early 
April there was practically no rainfall 
and certain crops, particularly rice, may 
be affected by this abnormal weather. 
The lack of rain during the latter part 
of March is expected to advance some- 
what the harvest of coffee and cocoa. 
The latter crop is expected to be good, 
and the coffee crop will be normal. 

Among the agricultural events of con- 
siderable interest during March was the 
signing of the “Cinchona Agreement” 
between the United States and Ecuador. 
An agricultural mission under the aus- 
pices of the Pan-American Union was 
expected to arrive soon in Ecuador for 
the purpose of studying the general ag- 
ricultural situation of the country in the 
hope of improving conditions. 

During March, a shipment of cotton- 
seed arrived from Peru. This cotton- 
seed, of the type known as “Alcala,” was 
imported for the specific purpose of im- 
proving the type of cotton produced in 
Ecuador. While the quantity was in- 
sufficiently ‘large to influence the entire 


Ecuadoran cotton crop, it is hoped that 
within the next few seasons the influence 
of this improved cottonseed will be no- 
— in the cotton crop of the coun- 
ry. 

There was marked activity in the Ec- 
uadoran cocoa trade. Deliveries at the 
port of Guayaquil during March 
amounted to 51,542 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, compared with 23,715 quin- 
tals during the month of February. The 
cocoa harvest this year is more advanced 
than in previous years, owing to weather 
conditions, and present indications are 
that the crop will be one of the best in 
recent years. Exports of cocoa during 
March were heavier than usual. Al- 
though most of this cocoa was exported 
to the United States, considerable quan- 
tities were shipped to Argentina, Costa 
Rica, and Switzerland. There: was no 
lack of shipping space for the movement 
of all cocoa offered, but prices declined 
slightly. 

Coffee deliveries at the port of Guaya- 
quil and exports to the United States 
were unexpectedly large during March. 
Large quantities of coffee were released 
in the expectation of a decline in prices. 

The Ecuadoran Government main- 
tained its restriction on the exportation 
of rie? to a fixed percentage of stocks to 
be retained for the domestic market. 
Because of adverse weather conditions 
for rice, it is possible that the Govern- 
ment will be justified in its determina- 
tion to limit its exportation until it is 
certain that the 1943 harvest will ade- 
quately meet domestic requirements. 
However, because of the dry spell from 
the middle of March to the first part of 
April, it is not expected that the 1943 
crop will attain the 2,000,000 quintals 
previously estimated. The quantity of 
rice available for export will therefore 
be less than anticipated but still should 
amount to a considerable quantity. The 
price of rice declined during March 
from 62 sucres to 53 sucres per quintal 
of 101.4 pounds. 


Adverse weather conditions are like- 
wise expected to affect the 1943 sugar 
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harvest and therefore the Government 
will be justified in maintaining its pro- 
hibition of the exportation of sugar. The 
price of sugar on the local market re- 
mained stable at 48 sucres per quintal 
(of 101.4 pounds each), the prices fixed 
by the Government. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


There arrived in March a mission un- 
der the auspices of the Latin American 
Forest Resources Project for the purpose 
of exploring the possibilities of the forest 
products of Ecuador 

During the rainy season the tapping 
of rubber trees ceases almost completely. 
Exports of rubber from Ecuador at that 
time of the year are usually taken from 
stocks accumulated in the interior or 
at coastal ports. There was no diminu- 
tion in the exports of rubber during the 
first quarter of 1943 as compared with 
the first quarter of 1942. 

Exports of balsa wood declined slightly 
during March, in comparison with March 
of 1942. However, for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1943, exports of Ecua- 
doran balsa wood to the United States 
increased considerably over the com- 
parative period of 1942. The decline 
in March exports was due to the rainy 
season and the fact that balsa wood is 
now more difficult to obtain, inasmuch 
as such balsa stands as had previously 
been accessible to river or road trans- 
portation have been cut and available 
stands are located in the interior and 
are not so accessible to transportation. 

March brought the signing of the cin- 
chona-bark agreement between the 
United States and Ecuador, which pro- 
vides that all such bark as Ecuador does 
not require for its domestic production of 
quinine will be sold to the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. As a result of this 
agreement a new era for the cinchona- 
bark industry has begun in Ecuador. 
Exports of Ecuadoran cinchona bark 
during March declined somewhat, com- 
pared with previous months, owing to 
hesitancy preceding the conclusion of 
the agreement. However, for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1943, exports of 
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Ecuadoran cinchona bark to the United 
States showed an important increase 
over the comparative quarter of 1942. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of Ecuadoran exports in 
February 1943 was 50 percent higher 
than the value of imports, and the vol- 
ume of exports was nearly 7 times the 
volume of imports. Both imports and 
exports in February 1943 were higher in 
value than during February of 1942, but 
lower than in January of the present 
year. But, on the basis of volume, im- 
ports and exports in February 1943 were 
lower than in February of 1942. 

The United States, Argentina, and 
Paraguay were the main countries sup- 
plying imports during February, and 
Bolivian exports were sent chiefly to 
the United States, Cuba, and Argentina. 
The chief import items from the United 
States were automotive products, flour, 
lubricating oil, and tires and tubes; and 
from Argentina, lard and edible oil. The 
principal export items to the United 
States were cocoa, coffee, rubber, balsa 
wood, and cinchona bark; to Cuba, rice, 
straw hats, annatto seeds, and kapok; 
and to Argentina, petroleum, tagua nuts, 
and cocoa. The exportation of hides 
and skins was restricted so as to meet 
domestic requirements, and the export 
duty was doubled. However, export 
quotas were set up in view of United 
States interest in acquiring hides. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Irish Potatoes: Export Restriction 
Removed .—Exportation from Ecuador of 
so-called “Irish-type” potatoes was au- 
thorized by an executive order of April 
28, 1943. Previously, exports of potatoes 
were prohibited except under special au- 
thorization of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, according to the terms of a decree 
of October 13, 1942. Recent successful 
cultivation of seed potatoes and-lack of 
general acceptance of “Irish” potatoes in 
Ecuador permitted the lifting of this 
restriction. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY cf No- 
vember 28, 1942, for notice of the export 
restriction on potatoes. | 








Cariocas Take to 
“Gast ygenios”’ 


Brazil’s Commissao Nacional de 
Gasogenio announces that up to 
April 8 there were 2,084 automo- 
biles in the Federal District (City 
of Rio de Janeiro) operating with 
producer-gas equipment. The in- 
stallations are very expensive, and 
the operation is not always suc- 
cessful—but as an emergency 
measure during the gasoline 
shortage the scheme has its merits. 

There is the vital point, of 
course, that running pleasure cars 
with “gasogenio” leaves just that 
much more gasoline for vehicles 
that must operate, such as busses, 
police and fire trucks, and the like. 
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Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rates Fixed for Currencies 
of Axis-Occupied Countries.—The Egyp. 
tian Ministry of Finance, in a decree js. 
sued April 11, 1943, and published jp 
the Journal Officiel of April 19, 1943 
fixed the following exchange rates, jp 
Egyptian pounds per 100 units, for the 
following currencies: Norwegian crowns 
5.524; Dutch florins, 12.948; Belgian 
francs, 0.815; French francs, 0.552; ang 
Greek drachmas, 0.186. 

These exchange rates will be applicable 
to payments of all obligations resulting 
from contracts entered into before the 
occupation of Norway, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, and Greece. Legislg- 
tion previously in force provides that al] 
such payments should be made to the 
Office of Occupied or Controlled Terrj- 
tories. 


French Colonies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Tax on Exportation of 1940-4] 
Crop Fixed.—The special tax on sugar of 
the 1940-41 crop exported from French 
oversea possessions after November 10. 
1941, was fixed at 38 francs prr 100 kilo. 
grams, by law No. 861 of September 10, 
1942, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of October 31. 

This law also provided for the payment 
to colonial sugar producers of a premium 
on the 1941-42 crop, equal to the differ- 
ence between the amount of freight and 
war-risk insurance charges actually paid 
by them and the amount of such charges 
in effect on September 1, 1939. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine: Sale Reserved to Pharmacists 
and Government Services.—The sale and 
holding of quinine and its salts in all 
their pharmaceutical forms have been 
reserved to licensed pharmacists and to 
Government Services in French Equa- 
torial Africa, effective from January 1, 
1943, by order No. 2115 of November 10, 
1242, published in the Journal Officiel 
of January l. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Dried Legumes: Regulation of Produt- 
tion and Sale Revised in Algeria.—Regu- 
lations governing the production and 
sale of dried legumes and their seeds in 
Algeria have been revised by orders of 
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october 23 and 24, 1942, published in the 
journal Officiel of Algeria on Novem- 
per 10. 

The legumes affected include beans, 

as, lentils, and vetches. 

Salted Sardines, Anchovies, and Mack- 
erel: Export-License Taxes Suspended 
in French Morocco.—The collection of 
export-license taxes on sardines, ancho- 
yies, and mackerel, salted, in dry salt, or 
jn brine, has been suspended in the 
French Zone of Morocco, effective from 
January 20, 1943, by an order of January 
19, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
February 5. 

Charcoal for Farm Use: Price Rebate 
Allowed in French Morocco.—A price- 
equalization rebate of 100 francs per 100 
kilograms of charcoal burned by farm 
tractors and stationary motors, normally 
functioning with gas oil and equipped 
for generator gas, has been granted in 
the French Zone of Morocco for the farm 
season from September 1, 1942, to Au- 
gust 31, 1943, by a residential order of 
January 16, 1943, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of February 5. 

This rebate is to be paid by the Com- 
pensation Office of the Moroccan Farm 
Fuel Cooperative. 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Deepening of Canal to Accommodate 
Larger Ships—Deepening the Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal to accommodate ships 
of 1,500 tons is planned by the German 
Government, says the foreign press. 

The Dortmund-Ems Canal extends 
from Dortmund north a distance of 160 
miles to the deep-water harbor of Emden 
on the North Sea. This canal joins the 
network of waterways in the Rhine- 
Westphalian area and links Emden with 
its industrial centers. At present, it is 
stated, the canal is navigable from Em- 
den to Wanne for ships up to 1,200 tons, 
but only 900-ton vessels may continue 
from Wanne to Dortmund. 


Haiti 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Sisal: Standard Specifications Estab- 
lished for Exports.—Standard specifica- 
tions for exports of processed sisal, to be- 
come effective October 1, 1943, have been 
established by the Haitian Government 
by Presidential decree No. 262, published 
in Le Moniteur of April 12, 1943. The 
standards, which conform to the general 
standardizations governing importations 
of clean and dry fiber into the United 
States, are made up of the following 
grades: Grade A—fibers more than 35 
inches long, white or light in color; grade 
X—fibers more than 36 inches long, white 
or grayish white in color, with some few 
yellow or brown stains; grade B—fibers 
24 to 36 inches long, white or light color; 
grade Y—fibers 24 to 36 inches long, 
white or grayish white in color, with 
some few yellow or brown stains; grade 
S—fibers 24 or more inches in length, 
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Foreign Trade Convention: 
Plan To Be There! 


It has just been announced that 
the Thirtieth National Foreign 
Trade Convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council will be held 
in New York (Hotel Pennsylvania) 
on October 25, 26, and 27, 1943. 











grayish white, slightly pulpy; grade T— 
fiber waste (tow), white in color; grade 
T-3—tow, pale cream in color; and grade 
T-4—tow, deeper cream than the pre- 
ceding. 

The weight of the bales of each kind, 
or grade, will be announced in the near 
future by the Government, and any bale 
that does not conform to the character- 
istics of the grade declared shall not be 
allowed for export. 


Kenya 


Economic Conditions 


Notwithstanding the need for the im- 
portation of corn and _ conservation 
measures with respect to various food- 
stuffs, substantial increases are reported 
in Kenya’s production of several com- 
modities. Compared with 1941, the 1942 
production of wheat increased by 145 
percent, flax by 450 percent, and rye by 
1,000 percent. Similarly, tea, sisal, and 
pyrethrum production have been consid- 
erably expanded, and the sale of native- 
owned livestock has increased. Corn 
production declined by 3 percent. 

There are now some 86,000 acres of 
corn planted under the Increased Pro- 
duction of Crops Ordinance, an increase 
of over 2,000 acres over the 1942 acreage. 
As from January 25, 1943, the Govern- 
ment increased the price of corn grown 
on farms operated by Europeans from 9 
shillings to 12 shillings per bag as an 
incentive toward greater production. 
European farmers have planted 131,000 
acres of wheat, 3,362 acres of rye, and 
16,418 acres of flax. The local native 
council has planted 500 acres of irrigated 
rice near Kisumu, Kenya. 


MINIMUM CROP RETURNS GUARANTEED 


The Kenya Government has guaran- 
teed minimum returns per acre from cer- 
tain crops planted during 1943, includ- 
ing a guaranty of 200 shillings per acre 
for land planted or to be planted with 
vegetable seeds. 

Where a farmer has been ordered to 
break virgin land (or land which has not 
been plowed since March 1938) for 1943 
planting of crops coming under the In- 
creased Production of Crops Ordinance, 
a grant of 20 shillings per acre may be 
given, and if the breaking of the land 
involves heavy clearing or stumping, an 
additional grant of not more than 30 
shillings per acre may also be given. 

It is reported that the Ministry of Sup- 
ply has nearly completed arrangements 
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to purchase all the pyrethrum that 
Kenya can produce at the price of 1 
shilling per pound. All private con- 
tracts outstanding on January 1 were 
canceled so that the whole crop might 
be at the disposal of the authorities. 
Kenya growers are forecasting the possi- 
ble production of 7,500 tons in 1943 and 
9,000 tons in 1944. 

Coffee deliveries so far this season total 
nearly 5,000 tons, of which nearly 2,000 
tons have been sold. Forward sales are 
in excess of 5,000 tons, of which 5,000 
tons have been sold to the Ministry of 
Supply, at an average price of £80 per 
ton. These prices show an advance of 
£15 per ton over last year’s levels. 


SECONDARY INDUSTRIES PROMOTED 


The fresh-water fishing industry in 
Kenya and other countries of East Africa 
is to be developed to alleviate the present 
fish shortage, say recent press reports. 
Most of the catch is to be dried and sup- 
plied to workers in the war industries. 

Under the encouragement of the 
Kenya Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment Board, a small chemical factory 
has been set up in Kenya, under the op- 
eration of a local company. One of its 
main products at present is “dubbin,” a 
mixture of cod oil and tallow, used as a 
dressing to waterproof footwear. 

About 70 tons of dried vegetables for 
the Middle-East forces are being pro- 
duced each month by one factory and a 
second plant, to have a capacity of 100 
tons,, is being erected. 

The manufacture of a number of arti- 
cles is now controlled by the Director of 
War Industries and Research. Among 
these are: Machine-made boots and 
shoes, soap, caustic soda, paint, paper, 
textiles, nicotine, fish-oil and vegetable- 
oil products, producer-gas units, cin- 
chona products, glue, and fertilizers of 
all kinds. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Foreign trade of Kenya and Uganda 
(which together form a customs union) 
during the 3-month. period, September- 
November 1942 (atest available Kenya 





Courtesy Office of War Information 
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country of destination. 





U. S. Foreign Trade in March 1943 


The value of exports from the United States in March 1943 rose to a total 
of $931,000,000, the highest monthly value in United States export history, 
says the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 

This total exceeded the previous high of $928,000,000, for June 1919. The 
March 1943 total was higher than January and February totals by 33 percent 
and 37 percent, respectively. Export totals exclude shipments to our armed 
forces abroad but include Lend-Lease goods shipped to the United Nations. 

The value of imports in March amounted to $248,000,000, bringing the total 
for the first quarter of 1943 to $711,000,000. This compares with a total of 
$779,000,000 for the same period of 1942. 

The “imports for consumption” total of $754,286,000 for the first quarter of 
1943 was 6 percent above the “general imports” total. 
previously imported stocks continued larger than entries into bonded customs 


warehouses. 
Summary figures on exports and imports are as follows: 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Total (including United States General Imports for 

1942: reerports) merchandise (arrivals) consumption 

_— =e $479, 464, 000 $473, 521, 000 $253, 522, 000 $255, 996, 000 

February ----.-- 478, 355, 000 474, 720, 000 253, 546, 000 239, 529, 000 

I Sos ese ces aa 610, 973, 000 604, 945, 000 272, 111, 000 252, 029, 000 
1943: 

ey .......- 698, 245, 000 691, 975, 000 228, 383, 000 245, 827, 000 

February ------ 678, 850, 000 671, 211, 000 234, 293, 000 245, 288, 000 

EEE 930, 661, 000 916, 541, 000 248, 470, 000 253, 171, 000 
Cumulative totals: 

are 1, 568, 792, 000 1, 553, 186, 000 779, 179, 000 747, 554, 000 

_ a ee 2,307, 756,000 2,279, 727,000 711, 151, 000 754, 286. 000 


The release of these figures is in accordance with the previously announced 
policy of reporting the total value of exports and imports while withholding 
from publication all detailed foreign trade information by commodity or 


Withdrawals from 








Gazette figures), shows a decided de- 
crease from the corresponding period cf 
the preceding year, a result of shipping 
difficulties and other adverse effects of 
the war. 

Exports of domestic produce for this 
period totaled £1,588,000, a decrease of 
26 percent; and imports for home con- 
sumption (including government goods) 
totaled £3,652,000, a decrease of 9.6 per- 
cent. 

Leading articles of domestic produce 
exported (with figures for the corre- 
sponding 1941 period in parentheses) 
were: Hides, dry and dry-salted, 24,398 
hundredweight (23,497 hundredweight) ; 
pyrethrum 24,609 hundredweight (32,- 
222 hundredweight); raw cotton, 43,240 
centals of 100 pounds (189,430 centals) ; 
raw coffee, 61,100 hundredweight (122,- 
393 hundredweight); sisal and tow, 8,- 
175 tons (8,363 tons); and tea 22,346 
hundredweight (21,959 hundredweight) . 

Principal imports for home consump- 
tion, including government goods, were: 
Cotton piece goods, £382,000 £504,000) ; 
fuel oil, 10,040,000 imperial gallons (17, 
582,000 imperial gallons); gasoline, 7.- 
879,000 imperial gallons (7,558,000 im- 
perial gallons) ; jute bags and sacks, 92,- 
263 hundredweight (49,628 hundred- 
weight); and machines and machinery, 
valued at £87,000 (£128,000). 

According to recent reports on busi- 
ness conditions, stocks of piece goods 
held at Mombasa and Nairobi are not 
large, but it is reported that the demand 
from “up-country” is not strong. 


YELLOW FEVER CONTROLLED 


The Medical Department has created 
an organization for extending the con- 


trol of mosquitoes to every town and 
port, to all the larger trading centers, 
and along all lines of communication. 
Special measures were adopted to control 
mosquito breeding on steamships and 
dhows. More than 320,000 persons (over 
90 percent of the coast population) have 
been inoculated against yellow fever. 


Mauritius 


Economic Conditions 


CATTLE AND DartrRy INDUSTRIES TO 
INVESTIGATED 


BE 


A Commission of Inquiry recently has 
been appointed by the Governor to in- 
vestigate the cattle and dairy industries 
of the island, with special reference to 
slaughtering, butter making, and their 
effect on milk supply. The work of the 
commission will include an examination 
of existing control measures with the 
object of possible future amendment. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cigarette Supplies Subject to Con- 
trol——The Mauritius Supplies Control 
Board has ordered all wholesale dealers 
in imported cigarettes to make returns 
showing the year’s imports and stocks 
on hand as of January 4, 1943, together 
with particulars as to quantities on order 
as of December 31, 1942. 

If the imports of any trader during the 
past year do not represent his normal 
annual imports, the cause and amount 
of the variation must be stated. 

By the Cigarettes (Maximum Price 
Order) 1942, maximum retail prices were 
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fixed for certain specified cigarette 
brands. Average wholesale price was j 
rupee 30 cents per pound of four tins 
with cigarettes retailing at four for 3 
cents. 

Reports on Stocks of Agricultural Hang 
Tools Required—The Mauritius Con. 
troller of Supplies has recently ordereg 
persons dealing in agricultural hang 
tools such as axes, hoes, and spades, to 
make returns showing the year’s im. 
ports by country of supply, and stocks 
on hand as of January 26, 1943, together 
with particulars as to quantities on order 
at that date. Any unusual variation jp 
the annual imports must be accounted 
for. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Exchange Rates Fixed for Customs. 
Duty Purposes.—The colony of Mauritius 
has recently established fixed rates of 
exchange for the purpose of levying ad 
valorem duties on imports from coun- 
tries having a different currency from 
the legal currency of the colony. 

The Governor’s Proclamation No. 4 of 
January 25, 1943, fixes the equivalent of 
the U.S. dollar at 3 rupees and 31 cents, 
the pound sterling at 13 rupees and 33 
cents and the Argentine peso (gold) at 
2 rupees and 70 cents. 





Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Highway Bonds.—According to the 
Mexican press, the Bank of Mexico had 
succeeded in selling to the public approx- 
imately 74,000,000 pesos of highway bonds 
in the first quarter of 1943. Previously 
the Bank itself had held the bulk of these 
issues, because of the poor reception 
given to governmental securities by the 
commercial banks and the public in gen- 
eral. 

5-Centavo Coins—The Mexican 
Diario Oficial of March 31 contained a 
decree extending until June 30 the cir- 
culation privilege of the cupronickel 5- 
centavo coins which have been replaced 
now by bronze coins. 


Newfoundland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Foodstuffs Subject to Export Con- 
trol.—Exports from Newfoundland of 
any provisions or foodstuffs or of any 
animal, poultry or bird, whether alive 
or dead, are prohibited, except under 
license or permit from the Food Con- 
troller, or, in the case of fish food when 
so required by law, from the Newfound- 
land Fisheries Board, according to an 
order effective February 1, 1943, and 
published in the Newfoundland Gazette, 
St. John’s, February 2. 

Exempted from the above export-con- 
trol regulations are parcel-post pack- 
ages of any provisions or foodstuffs, ex- 
cept tea or sugar, sent to members of 
the armed forces stationed anywhere 
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except Canada or the United States or 
to a prisoner of war. 

Such parcels should be addressed 
with the rank, unit, and official number 
of the person to whom it is sent, and the 
gross weight of the provisions or food- 
stuffs contained therein may not exceed 
4 pounds. 


Nigeria 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


New Specific Import Licensing Pro- 
gram.—A programmed total for imports 
of certain electrical, radio, and build- 
ers’ hardware items has been established 
in Nigeria for 1943. A notice in the 
Government Gazette of February 11, 
1943, requests importers to submit new 
applications which must indicate the 
quantity and value of any such goods 
purchased anywhere outside Nigeria for 
importation in 1939. The special series 
of import licenses will indicate to the 
oversea Supply Authorities the quanti- 
ties within the programmed total which 
are recommended by the Nigerian gov- 
ernment for supply to the importers con- 
cerned. 

Control of Rubber Exports.—The Min- 
istry of Supply is now purchasing the en- 
tire output of Nigerian rubber. A notice 
in the Government Gazette of February 
25, 1943, forbids any person or firm to 
offer Nigerian rubber for sale other than 
to the Ministry of Supply, and in no cir- 
cumstances will export licenses for rub- 
ber be granted except on the Ministry’s 
instructions. 

Specific Licenses Required for Expor- 
tation of Cattle Hides.—The Ministry of 
Supply has arranged to purchase at fixed 
prices the whole of the exportable sur- 
plus of Nigerian cattle hides of suitable 
grade, according to the Government Ga- 
zette of February 25, 1943. 

Exportation from Nigeria willbe al- 
lowed only under specific export licenses, 
which will be issued to established ex- 
porters and in accordance with the Min- 
istry’s shipping instructions. 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Railway To Be Extended.—The Nord- 
land Railway is to be extended to the 
extreme tip of Norway, says the British 
press. The first section is to be com- 
pleted to Bodoe on the west coast. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Government’s Financial Position Im- 
proves.—Final accounts of the Palestine 
Government for the year ended March 
31, 1942, recently published, show that 
the accumulated surplus increased by 
£P841,295, to a total of £P5,266,075. (The 


Palestinian pound, equal to the pound 
Sterling, is worth $4.035.) Total revenue 
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amounted to £P8,326,000, 
£P8,442,000 for 1940-41. 
When the budget was first presented, 
a deficit of £P1,471,871 had been antici- 
pated. The unexpected favorable result 
of the year’s operations was accounted 
for by increases in customs duties 
(£P362,000 above. the estimates and 
£P317,000 above the preceding year’s 
revenue), licenses and taxes (£P653,000 
and £P446,000 respectively, as above), 


as against 


and other revenue (£P435,000 and 
£P361,000). 
Total expenditures increased only 


slightly above those of the preceding 
year — £P7,464,000 as compared with 
£P7,450,000—but were £P1,642,000 less 
than had been estimated in the budget. 
The largest reductions in actual expendi- 
tures, aS compared with estimates, are 
shown in the items: Police and Prisons 
(£P236,000) , Public Works Extraordinary 
(£P745,000), and Miscellaneous (£P277,- 
000), although nearly every item showed 
some reduction. 

This favorable showing continued, 
according to reports, for the first 6 
months (up to September 30, 1942) of the 
year 1942-43. Receipts for this period 
total £P15,678,000 and expenditures 
£P15,102,000. 

The apparent surplus of £P862,000 for 
1941-42 was reduced by £P21,000, as 
depreciation of investments. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Bonds of Municipality of Panama and 
National Bank.—The Government of 
Panama, acting for the Municipality of 
Panama, recently called for payment as 
of June 1 the outstanding bonds of the 
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644-percent issue of 1927. The bonds 
will be called at 101 and interest at 614 
percent to date of retirement. It was 
said that only about $25,000 of these 
bonds remain outstanding. The Govern- 
ment has been buying in these securities 
for some time and is reported recently 
to have acquired $123,000 worth at face 
value and interest at 4 percent. 

With regard to the National Bank 
bonds, it was stated that of the $1,000,- 
000 6% percent issue of 1926 only about 
$80,000 were outstanding. These are be- 
ing serviced at 4 percent. The National 
Bank has been accepting these bonds in 
payment of obligations and was reported 
to be working on a plan to take up the 
remaining $80,000,000. 

The National Bank $1,000,000 issue of 
1927 was taken largely by Canadian pur- 
chasers who still hold about $400,000 of 
it. That issue is being serviced at 4 per- 
cent. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tallow and Fats: Exportation Prohib- 
ited—The exportation of industrial tal- 
low and edible fats was prohibited by 
Paraguayan decree No. 18,100 of April 19, 
1943. According to the Direction Gen- 
eral of Industry and Comme?ice, recent 
exports of these commodities have so 
depleted local supplies that those remain- 
ing must be conserved for the country’s 
own needs. 

Corn and Mandioca Flour: Importa- 
tion and Exportation Restricted.—The 
importation of corn flour and the expor- 
tation of mandioca flour and starch 
without previous authorization, was pro- 
hibited by Paraguayan decree No. 18098 
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of April 19, 1943. This step was taken 
to conserve domestic stocks and produc- 
tion for the country’s own requirements, 
since the recent drought reduced the 
mandioca crop to the point where it is 
felt that any shipments abroad would 
be made at the direct expense of local 
needs. In the case of corn, however, 
adequate stocks from the preceding crop 
are available for domestic requirements. 


Peru 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rice: Purchase and Distribution of 
1943 Crop Undertaken by Peruvian Gov- 
ernment; Retail Prices Set—The Peru- 
vian Ministry of Agriculture will pur- 
chase the entire rice crop for 1943, to- 
gether with all available stocks, accord- 
ing to a decree of April 30, 1943. Prices 
set by this decree and a subsequent reso- 
lution of May 5, 1943, are 55 soles per 
fanega of 300 pounds for clean, unhulled, 
white rice, and 38 soles per fanega of 
300 pounds for clean, unhulled, pink 
rice, without containers, delivered at 
mills designated by the Ministry. 

Since the Department of Arequipa is 
regarded as the supplier for the Depart- 
ments of Cuzco, Puno, Apurimac, Mo- 
quegua, and Tacna, as well as for itself, 
these Departments are exempted from 
the rice-purchase program. However, 
the following retail prices per kilogram, 
as set by a resolution of March 18, 1943, 
will continue in effect throughout the 
country: Extra white rice, 0.90 sol; 
white, first quality, 0.48 sol; pink, first 
quality, 0.38 sol. 


Exchange and Finance 


Revenues in 1942.—Preliminary fig- 
ures indicate that ordinary budgetary 
revenues of Peru in 1942 were 261,582,000 
soles; and revenues under special laws, 
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89,739,000 soles. This figure for bud- 
getary revenues does not include col- 
lections in the supplementary period. 
The amount for receipts under special 
laws includes 6,579,000 soles carried over 
from 1941. 

The chief items constituting the 1942 
revenues under the .ordinary budget, 
with comparative figures for 1941, were 
as follows: 


{In millions of soles 





Item 1942 1941 


Direct taxes 16.7 2.7 
Indirect taxes 
Import duties 35.5 39,2 
Export duties 53.8 15. 6 
Other customs receipts 11.8 3.4 
Internal taxes 25.3 20. 7 


Registration fees and stamps 
Monopolies and public services 


Monopolies $1.4 42.9 
Mails 1.6 1.7 
Other 2.0 1.9 
National properties 9.8 as 
Miscellaneous 21.6 24.9 


Total 261.6 207.9 





City of Lima Revenues.—The revenues 
of the city of Lima in the last 4 years 
were as follows: 


{In thousands of sol 





lter +4i 1941 42 i 

City lighting and cleaning 1,352 1,485 (1,520 | 1, 666 
Public exhibitions (including 

motion-picture tax 526 47 16 746 
Gasoline tax 600 600 700 720) 
Municipal markets ayy 724 757 R12 
lax on advertisements 1 225 20) us 
Excise tax 322 $21) s1) iM) 
Business licenses 379 $17 10 150 
Government subsicdic 16 30) 631 75S 
Miscellaneous 1,086 1,249 1.311 | 1,403 

Total 5.476 5, 807 7 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beans: Government to Purchase Crop 
and be Sole Exporter.—The Peruvian 
Government announced that it would 
purchase the entire 1943 bean crop at 
the fixed price of 45 centavos per kilo- 
gram for “panamito,” “canario,” “bayo” 
(brown), and “caballero” (white kidney 
beans), delivered at government ware- 
houses, without containers, according to 
a resolution dated April 27, 1943. The 
Ministry cf Agriculture will be the sole 
exporter of beans, after domestic needs 
have been satisfied. The Peruvian Gov- 
ernment anticipates an_ exportable 
amount of about 50,000 tons. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Some Improvements in Telephone 
Service.—The Rumanian Telephone Co. 
had a total of 94,880 subscribers at the 
end cf 1941, as shown by statistics pub- 
lished in the foreign press. This was 
an average of 7.14 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

The Rumanian system is now largely 
automatic; dial telephones in use num- 
ber 75,532; manual, 19,348. 
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Seychelles Islands 


Economic Conditions 


COMPULSORY SERVICE INAUGURATED 


Compulsory service for persons he. 
tween 18 and 45 years of age has re. 
cently been inaugurated in the Sey- 
chelles as a means of providing the 
necessary labor for food planting ang 
other essential services. Details regard. 
ing wages, hours and conditions of work 
are not available, but the law provides 
that persons required to work shall re. 
ceive the current local rates of pay, 

Every owner of more than 5 acres of 
land is required to plant food crops on at 
least 5 percent of the area under his 
control, and every male laborer over the 
age of 16 must maintain not less than 
one-half acre of land under food crops, 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Electrification of Railway.—The rail- 
way administration in Spain was in- 
structed last year to work out a com- 
prehensive plan for the electrification 
of the main broad-gage railway lines in 
the country. It is now reported in a 
European trade journal that the sec- 
tion between Barcelona and Port Bou 
on the French boundary is being elec- 
trified. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Electrification of Railways, an Econ- 
omy Measure.—The high cost of steam 
traction in Switzerland gives impetus to 
the electrification program of the Swiss 
Federal Railways. The cost for steam 
traction for 13 percent of the lines was 
4.500,000 Swiss francs and is higher than 
the entire cost for electric energy for 
the 87 percent of the lines now electri- 
fied, states a British technical paper. 

Prices of coal rise as the price of elec- 
tric energy declines. In 1938, the cost 
of a ton of coal for locomotive use was 
33 Swiss francs compared with 0.0410 
franc for 1 kilowatt-hour of electric en- 
ergy; and in 1943, coal was quoted at 120 
Swiss francs as against 0.0364 franc for 
the kilowatt-hour of electric energy. 


United Kingdom 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF JOINT 
PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


A recent report of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union of the United King- 
dom discusses the results of the first 6 
months of existence of the Joint Pro- 
duction Committee Agreements. 

The Union is satisfied that, although 
the scope of the committees is limited, 
they have fully justified their existence 
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and are of great value in the war ef- 
fort. The way is clear in the workshops 
for all-out production. The report points 
out, however, that impediments to pro- 
duction cannot be removed solely by ac- 
tion within individual firms. The Union 
pelieves that the national organization 
of production from the Ministry of Pro- 
duction down through the Regional 
Boards to the capacity exchanges still 
functions defectively, partly owing to the 
absence of any long-term program and 
to over-centralization of control. It is 
pelieved that the organization and per- 
sonnel necessary to maximum produc- 
tion are available, but that they are not 
properly utilized. 


Economic Conditions 


In the House of Commons, the Min- 
ister of Production stated that of the 
firms engaged in engineering and al- 
lied industries, about 3,350 are known 
to have set up joint production com- 
mittees. In addition, committees are in 
process of establishment in 170 firms. 
Committees are primarily concerned 
with the domestic affairs of individual 
establishments. 


Transport and Communication 


Tickets Returned to Pulp.—Over a pe- 
riod of 12 months, a British traffic jour- 
nal states that 804,339,000 railway tickets 
were salvaged on British railroads and 
converted to 602 tons of usable card 
stock. 

Railways Speed Sugar Beets to Fac- 
tories —Regulations have been promul- 
gated by the British railways for the 
rapid transit of sugar beets from growing 
centers to factories, states the British 
press. 

It is estimated that during the 6 
months ended March 1943, 2,000,000 tons 
of sugar beet were moved by the rail- 
ways, utilizing some 200,000 freight cars 
for the traffic. Through the careful use 
of transit permits, farmers keep a reg- 
ular flow of this necessary food material 
over the railways from September to 
March. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes, Peas, and Beans: Duty-Free 
Importation of Specified Quantities Au- 
thorized.—A Uruguayan meat-packing 
plant has been authorized to import free 
of duty 500 tons of potatoes, 65 tons of 
dry peas, and 110 tons of dry beans for 
the manufacture of canned foods for the 
British Ministry of Food, according to a 
resolution of April 13, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of May 5, 1943. 


U. S.S. RB. 


Transport and Communication 


Third Section of Moscow Subway Com- 
pleted—January 1, 1943, marked the 
opening to traffic of the third section of 
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the subway system of Moscow, a stretch 
of 6.2 kilometers, connecting the center 
of the city with the industrial districts 
across the river. The new line can han- 
dle more than 150,000 passengers a day. 
Construction involved the removal of 
700,000 cubic meters of earth, and the 
laying of 200,000 cubic meters of con- 
crete and 100,000 metric tons of tubing. 
The tunnel passes under the Moscow 
River at deep level four times, and was 
driven at these points without the use 
of compressed air. With the help of spe- 
cial machinery, and of loading and trans- 
port facilities to handle material dug, op- 
erations—from excavation to the pump- 
ing of concrete—proceeded simultane- 
ously. New workers, trained in several 
skills and including a large number of 
women, have supplemented the former 
subway-builders and have made a war- 
time record for efficiency. 

The stations of the new section are 
ornamented with slabs of Gruzian marble 
and with moSaic pictures showing the 
industrialization of the country. The 
terminus of the section, at the Stalin 
plant in the Proletarian district, is 
marked by a surface pavilion designed by 
a leading Soviet architect. (Moscow 
“Pravda,” January 1, 1943.) 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


March was characterized by sharply 
rising prices, including, in particular, 
those on articles imported from abroad. 
This situation was subject to criticism 
locally on the ground that unduly high 
profits were being made and that appro- 
priate agencies may have been failing to 
exercise sufficiently vigorous control to 
keep the situation in hand. In some 
quarters it was suggested that “stock- 
piling’ was taking place. 

The position of the Central Bank on 
March 31, 1943, as compared with that 
at the close of 1942, showed a strong ad- 
vance in foreign gold holdings, as well as 
in foreign exchange, and a further heavy 
increase in note circulation. Gold and 
foreign-exchange backings for circula- 
tion had declined somewhat but were 
still at very high levels. The ratio of 
gold and foreign exchange to circula- 
tion stood at a level of 107.65. 

The increase in note circulation occa- 
sioned considerable public discussion to 
the effect that an inflationary currency 
movement _ existed. This increase 
occurred at a time when prices were 
moving upward, and, while it is more 
than probable that other important fac- 
tors accounted in part for price advances, 
the present currency expansion served to 
reinforce the contention as to inflation. 

The country has been desirous of in- 
creasing its purchases of merchandise 
abroad and it is indicated that if war 
conditions had not prevailed, foreign 
gold and exchange holdings would have 
been converted into substantial amounts 
of goods. Efforts have been made to 
meet the unfavorable influence of the 
war by expanding domestic industrial 
activity as well as public works. 
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PRICES 


One of the outstanding problems 
which Venezuela has faced, and which 
became particularly acute during the 
early spring, was the increase in the 
price level. During March, quotations 
advanced constantly and threatened in 
some cases to rise to unprecedented 
figures. Over the past year the cost of 
essential food products has increased 
more than 20 percent on the average, 
but this figure was far exceeded by quo- 
tations on numerous commodities in 
such categories as: Household goods, 
iron and steel products, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, hardware, tires, ma- 
chinery, and a large group of miscella- 
neous items. 


In the realm of food products, stocks 
appeared sufficient for a considerable 
time. However, the price situation is 
well exemplified by what occurred in a 
well-known brand, of an American 
canned product. This article was quoted 
by importers to wholesalers at the equiv- 
alent of 47 cents per tin. The wholesale 
quotation to retailers jumped to 6714 
cents, and the retail price was 90 cents 
per tin to the consumer. Thus, the 
mark-up from importer to consumer 
was equivalent to nearly 100 percent. 
This is a product which would cost 
around 20 cents retail in the United 
States. 


In the purely internal market, price 
disparities were not so flagrant as in the 
case of imported articles, although the 
situation was not entirely satisfactory. 

As a result of these conditions, the 
Price Control Commission took steps de- 
signed to make the control of prices more 
effective. Fines for infractions of regu- 
lations were assessed on some 75 firms 
and individuals, and it was hoped that 
this more -rigorous handling of the sit- 
uation would bring better results. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


The first income-tax law to be adopted 
in Venezuela was put into operation at 
the beginning of the year. It is applied 
at varying rates, depending upon the 
source of income. For salaries, the rate 
is 142 percent of all receipts, including 
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living allowances which are so common 
in the territory; income from real prop- 
erty is assessed at the rate of 242 per- 
cent; and revenues from credits and cap- 
ital invested in personal property is 3 
percent. A surtax on aggregate net in- 
come is established at progressive rates, 
varying from 2 percent on incomes be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 bolivares, up to 
9.5 percent on incomes over 2,000,000 
bolivares. Incomes under 8,000 bolivares 
are exempt. 

Treasury notes were issued in the total 
amount of 8,087,000 bolivares. This was 
the second issue of the first series of such 
obligations to be offered in the country. 

Treasury receipts over the first quarter 
of 1943 of 86,043,000 bolivares, and ex- 
penditures of 73,703,000 bolivares were 
practically on the same level as in the 
corresponding period of 1942, when the 
figures were 82,605,000 and 74,086,000 
bolivares, respectively. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


During the month, considerable atten- 
tion was paid to public works and other 
construction. Feeling that public works 
constitute one of the principal means of 
combating declining activities resulting 
from the war, plans were centered around 
the installation of sewerage systems, 
water work, and low-cost housing proj- 
ects. An announcement was made that 
sewerage and water works projects un- 
der study would involve some 17 localities 
and districts. An indication of the pos- 
sibilities in this whole field is evidenced by 
a recent survey which shows that of 594 
communities in the country, only 23 have 
both water and sewerage facilities, 240 
have water but no sewerage system, while 
331 communities have neither water 
works nor sewerage. 

Private construction continued at a 
high level, particularly in the Federal 
District. Considerable investment build- 
ing was involved, as a result of the lack 
of other outlets for the large amount of 
money which was accumulated by trad- 
ers and producers as a result of wartime 
conditions. 


AGRICULTURE 


The outstanding event in the field of 
agriculture was the failure of the coffee 
crop, the principal agricultural export 
commodity of Venezuela. After experi- 
encing several seasons of dry weather, 
rainfall during the latter part of 1942 
was so excessive as to cause very sub- 
stantial damage in the 1942-43 crop. 

While last year the principal concern 
of coffee exporters was the problem of 
finding an outlet for surplus production, 
it is now doubtful whether the country 
will be able to fill its augmented share 
of the United States coffee import quota. 
There is practically no stock carry-over 
from the 1941-42 crop, and present esti- 
mates of the 1942-43 crop indicate that 
only approximately one-half of the 
900,000 bags originally anticipated will 
be harvested. 

Exports during 1942 were substantially 
below exports in the preceding year in 
volume, but values were increased be- 
cause of much higher prices resulting 
from a greater proportion of washed 
grades leaving the country. In the first 
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3 months of 1943 shipments were con- 
siderably above the corresponding period 
of 1942, and the outstanding market con- 
tinued to be the United States, with 
small consignments going to Switzer- 
land, Curacao, and certain other areas. 

Partially as a consequence of an an- 
ticipated decline in exports, the official 
minimum prices established for coffee 
growers by the Government were aug- 
mented by 2 bolivares per bag in Febru- 
ary, and were again advanced by 1 boli- 
var in March. 

In line with the efforts to promote gen- 
eral agricultural development, the cot- 
ton acreage was greatly increased dur- 
ing 1942 to the extent that a crop of 
6,000,000 kilograms was expected from 
the 1942-43 crop, as against previous 
output of around 3,000,000 kilograms. 
The crop was largely a failure, however, 
and it is now estimated that production 
will amount to only slightly more than 
in the preceding year. The reasons as- 
signed for the failure include economic 
and technical errors, among the latter 
being a selection of seeds unsuited to 
prevalent conditions in the cotton-grow- 
ing areas. 

Certain branches of the cotton-tex- 
tile industry claim that only limited sup- 
plies of raw materials are on hand, and 
that unless shipments are received in 
the near future a considerable reduc- 
tion in output will have to be adopted. 
It is reported, however, that some 1,500,- 
000 kilograms of cotton are expected 
from Argentina and Peru in the near 
future. 

Cocoa exports during 1942 were some- 
what below the level of 1941 in volume, 
following the general trend of decreased 
exports of this commodity which has 
been taking place over many years. The 
greater bulk of the cocoa produced is 
sent abroad, and the volume of ship- 
ments during 1942 was the lowest in 30 
years. Average prices, however, ad- 
vanced by close to 60 percent, so that 
the value of exports in 1942 was mate- 
rially greater than in 1941. 

The Agricultural Bank has decided to 
sell a large tract of land which the Gov- 
ernment has been holding since transfer 
from the Gomez regime in 1936. This 
is a continuation of the general policy 
as regards all of the properties which 
were transferred to public possession 
after the death of President Gomez. 
Located in the south-central part of the 
country, it is reported that this area of 
land is so extensive that it could almost 
be compared with one-half the size of 
the average Venezuelan State. 

Rubber production in Venezuela pre- 
sents many difficulties. The opinion is 
expressed that in none of the surround- 
ing areas in South America are the 
problems confronting exploitation so 
great as in Venezuela. High labor costs 
and transportation problems are the pri- 
mary reasons cited for the difficulties 
encountered. 

MINING 


After long discussion and negotiation, 
there was passed on March 13, by a spe- 
cial session of the National Congress, a 
law pertaining to petroleum concessions 
and operations, which, when it becomes 
effective, will place the whole industry on 
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an altered basis. The law aims first ig 
render all petroleum companies and 
concessions fixed and equal before the 
State. Thus activities based on prior 
laws and concessions sanctioned since 
1920 have been revised and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the present Statute. 

At the same time, the law increases 
revenue in the form of direct taxes, ang 
removes the customs-duty immunity of 
machinery and materials for use in the 
petroleum industry. The principal tax 
changes are the surface tax, which goeg 
from 2 bolivares, minimum, to 5 bolivares 
per hectare; and the exploitation im. 
post, which goes from between 71% and 
15 percent up to a fixed level of 16% 
percent. It is expected that future goy. 
ernment revenue derived from the pe. 
troleum industry will be increased by 89 
percent; however, the companies are 
given a period of 6 months to adapt 
themselves to the new procedure, so that 
an actual advance in royalties cannot 
be expected for some time. It is to be 
assumed that the companies will sur- 
render a substantial amount of holdings 
in view of the increased surface tax, but 
against such decline in revenue will be 
the collection of more customs duties on 
machinery and materials imported. 

An agreement was also reached where. 
by, following termination of the war, the 
companies will refine daily an additional 
120,000 barrels within the country, bring- 
ing total domestic output up to approxi- 
mately 192,000 barrels per day. 

Increasing attention is being given to 
the general subject of developing mining 
resources in the country, both in the way 
of meeting war demands abroad and gen- 
erally developing domestic output. It is 
believed that some of the present-day 
reduced activity in the petroleum field 
could be compensated by an increase in 
mining developments in other areas. A 
primary obstacle. to mining progress is 
lack of adequate and economical trans- 
portation. In this connection, consid- 
erable discussion has arisen concerning 
threatened closing down of gold mines 
as the result of scarcity of supplies and 
machinery. Some 2,000 workers are in- 
volved, and it is claimed that it would be 
difficult to place such operators in other 
fields of work. 

Notices from the State of Merida indi- 
cate that a marble deposit has been dis- 
covered, which offers possibilities for 
development. Likewise, a deposit of 
kaolin reportedly has been found in the 
central part of the country. Production 
of cement has developed strongly over 
recent years, and an additional plant is 
to be started in the hinterland. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Lacking any publication of foreign- 
trade statistics, it is considered that im- 
portations into Venezuela during the 
year 1942 decreased in value, by some 
25 percent. When the higher price level 
is taken into consideration, it is believed 
that the drop in point of volume was 
more like 30 to 35 percent. Considering, 
however, that in normal times much of 
the imports of Venezuela are derived 
from Europe, it is indicated that the 
country thus far has fared reasonably 
well under wartime conditions, 
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Exports are considered to have dropped 
more than imports, because of the heavy 
decline in petroleum shipments result- 
jing directly from maritime transport 
difficulties. Nonpetroleum exports prob- 
ably were well maintained. 

Discussion is lively concerning impor- 
tations into the country of what are 
claimed to be nonessential products. 
The official agency controlling incoming 
shipments has recently published a new 
classification of products for which 
licenses may be obtained by importers 
upon application. Articles on this list 
arousing particularly unfavorable com- 
ment include cigarettes, liquors, lace, 
and several other items. It has been in- 
dicated that a number of such articles 
were included on the list at the request 
of the finance authorities to provide im- 
port duty and other revenue. 

In view of heavy arrivals of merchan- 
dise in the principal port of La Guaira, 
the warehouses at that point have been 
crowded with merchandise, to the extent 
that the authorities have appealed to the 
trade to take delivery and make free 
space for further anticipated arrivals. 

It is reported that an improvement in 
shipping facilities between Argentina 
and Venezuela may be expected in the 
near future, and trade with Brazil is 
showing constant increase. 





World Trade—When Peace 
Comes 


(Continued from p. 4) 


This statement can be interpreted in 
various ways and becomes especially the 
subject of debate when we enter the 
field of possible means of payment. 
Nevertheless, I should like to point out 
that the effect of air transportation on 
international payments through the de- 
velopment of new resources may well 
remove some of the obstacles to the re- 
alization of the principles laid down in 
this controversial declaration. 

If we stop to think about it, the whole 
subject of international payments is con- 
troversial. 


Investment Policy 


Here is another example of a question 
which up to now has certainly been 
troublesome. I need not give the full 
list of all the items that enter into a 
nation’s international payments, but I 
would like to emphasize the importance 
of international investments in this al- 
ways complicated set of figures. How 
much are we willing to invest in peace? 
In what form? Surely these related 
questions deserve our full attention. 
Here again we have splendid cards, the 
same sort of cards that we have in avia- 
tion. We had similar cards in 1918. I 
hope we have learned something about 
playing them. Let’s not gloss over that 
performance. Frankly, it will be difficult 
to find any mistakes which we failed to 
make. If we do find such omissions it 
is probably because we were so busy we 
just did not have time to cover the field 
completely. In spite of this record we 
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did certain things pretty well and a few 
of our business firms did things extremely 
well, so here again we need experience no 
sense of impossibility. 

The necessity for our developing an 
international investment policy which 
will be broad enough to meet the needs 
of the post-war period becomes apparent 
when we attempt to analyze the con- 
ditions which the United Nations will 
face when the guns cease firing. For 
the purposes of this discussion it is un- 
important to attempt to determine 
whether or not all military operations 
will come to a halt at the same time. 


Countries Racked and Gutted 


I believe that the case can be made 
pretty clearly if we consider the prob- 
lems presented by a hypothetical coun- 
try located somewhere in Europe. 

Years of intermittent bombing and 
shelling will have seriously crippled its 
industry—lack of fertilizers, feed, and 
labor will have materially lessened its 
food production—its rolling stock will 
be either destroyed or so battered and 
scattered in other parts of Europe that 
it cannot be utilized. A large portion 
of its population will be undernourished, 
many of its young men who will have 
been inmates of prison camps for years 
will not be immediately useful. Hous- 
ing will be inadequate, disease and pesti- 
lence will be widespread. The banking 
system will have been gutted, the cur- 
rency system will have no significance, 
and the credit of the Government will 
be represented by an appalling total of 
meaningless debit figures. 

I could go on with many more details, 
but they would serve no useful purpose. 
I might add, however, that I am not con- 
juring up a list of horrors—I am describ- 
ing conditions that I have seen with my 
own eyes during the first year of this 
war, brought up to date by reports 
which, if anything, lean toward under- 
statement. 


No Piecemeal Measures 


It is hardly a picture to attract private 
investment capital. To pile new govern- 
mental credits on top of the existing 
meaningless structure would serve no 
useful purpose, as our hypothetical 
country was in effect bankrupt before 
this war swept over it. The more we at- 
tempt to sort out past obligations the 
longer will real reconstruction be de- 
layed. No piecemeal measure can possi- 
bly meet the problem. If we look at the 
situation as something entirely new, if 
we decide that a productive new cus- 
tomer is well worth helping and develop- 
ing, we will find our basis for intelligent 
investment. No orthodox scaling down 
of old obligations, no new inflation of 
meaningless currencies will do the job. 
The people of this stricken country must 
have a really new start if they are ever 
to be restored to usefulness. They will 
work and work well when they have tools 
to work with, when they can look again 
with confidence on their own crops 
growing in their own fields. They will 
pay in goods and services for all their 
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needs as soon as they themselves are 
able to again produce goods and serv- 
ices, but they must be given help and 
time before new or old orthodox finan- 
cial relationships can be established. 


When Guns Stop Firing 


It appears obvious that before we can 
discuss international investment we 
must first help to create a basis for in- 
vestment. Putting it very bluntly, we 
cannot have profitable international 
trade or international investment until 
the war-stricken countries have been re- 
stored to a condition in which they can 
become useful productive members of 
the family of nations. 

The cost of war does not stop when 
the guns stop firing—it continues until 
the survivors of war are fully restored 
to useful productive pursuits. After the 
last war attempts were made to make 
the losers pay the total costs of the war; 
we ourselves took an independent line 
which while ingenious was hardly more 
successful. In fact, if we charge off the 
losses of our private investors against 
the collections on governmental account 
we will be even less impressed by the 
performance. 


Peaceful Productiveness 


I am afraid that we must come to the 
conclusion that everyone pays for wars— 
winners, losers, neutrals. No one has 
been able to devise a formula which can 
fairly assess the cost, no one has found 
a method for measuring an individual’s 
or a nation’s contribution to victory. 
How do you evaluate human life? How 
can you capitalize a lost generation? 
Let us not forget these things when we 
have earned our victory. Let us remem- 
ber that the future must be for the living 
and for their sons and daughters. 

Let us recognize the fact that one 
peaceful productive customer able te 
purchase our goods and able to sell his 
own is worth more than any collection 
of defaulted obligations, no matter how 
astutely they may have been originally 
conceived. Men buy when they have the 
means of purchase; they pay when they 
have the means of payment. 


We Must Work Together 


When we instruct our representatives 
at the peace table, let us remind them 
of these things. We must tell them that 
we know the difference between human 
values and paper values. We must tell 
them that this time we really want peace, 
and that we are willing and eager to do 
more than our share to obtain it becausé 
leaders always have to do more than 
those who merely follow. We must tell 
them that we know that individuals and 
nations must work together, that they 
have proven to us that they can work 
together in war—that we demand that 
they work together to maintain peace. 

If we insist on these things we can 
have affirmative answers to our ques- 
tions. If we do not, we and our children 
will meet again on the lonely road ta 
disaster. 
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Beverages 


WINE PROSPECTS IN FRENCH Morocco 


Measures are being adopted in French 
Morocco to stabilize the wine-producing 
industry. Requests to plant 12,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) to grapes 
have been made to the Protectorate Gov- 
ernment of Morocco. Not more than 10 
percent of the land actually cultivated 
by each owner can be used for viticul- 
ture, as the total grape acreage per 
farmer is limited to 50 hectares. More- 
over, if the grower already has 50 hec- 
tares of grapes planted, he cannot add 
to that area. 

With this 10-percent restriction only 
8,337 hectares can be set out in grapes 
instead of the 12,000 hectares demanded. 
Actually only about 7,000 hectares of 
new vineyards are expected. Adding the 
proposed 7,000 to the 23,000 hectares 
now under grape cultivation gives a total 
of 30,000 hectares—sufficient, it is said, 
to meet all Moroccan wine requirements 
and leave an export surplus. New 
areas will be principally in the vicin- 
ities of Meknes, Rabat, Casablanca, Fez, 
Oudjda, and Marrakech in the order 
listed. 

Wine is still rationed in Morocco. Up 
to about the middle of April the Protec- 
torate had received 150,000 hectoliters 
of wine from Algeria, of which 50,000 
are for civilians. Disposition of the re- 
maining 100,000 hectoliters is unknown, 
but they have probably gone into Army 
stocks, into the hands of cordial manu- 
facturers, or are being held in reserve. 

Wine prices fixed at 800, 850, and 900 
francs a hectoliter for the 1942 crop have 
been advanced to 1,200, 1,250 and 1,300 
francs per hectoliter. 


SWITZERLAND’S WINE PRODUCTION 


Wine production in Switzerland in 
1942 has been estimated at between 700,- 
600 and 750,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter 
26.418 gallons), which compares favor- 
ably with the preceding 10-year average 
of 590,000 hectoliters. 


Chemicals 


BULGARIA’S IMPORTS OF MATCHES 


Bulgaria expects to import 100,000,000 
boxes of matches from Finland in 1943, 
says the Axis press. 

An additional 60,000,000 boxes will be 
obtained from Italy. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF WASHING 
COMPOUNDS 


Washing compounds were the chief 
product of 38 Canadian chemical plants 
in 1941, according to a report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Of these plants, 18 were located in 
Quebec, 15 in Ontario, 3 in British Co- 
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lumbia, and 1 each in Alberta and Mani- 
toba. The 1941 total output was valued 
at $952,055, compared with $743,452 in 
1940. Javelle water and sodium hypo- 
chlorite were the leading items. 


ALCOHOL MANUFACTURE, SASKATCHEWAN, 
CANADA 


The Saskatchewan Industrial Develop- 
ment Board plans the establishment of 
three plants in the Province to manu- 
facture alcohol, reports a British trade 
publication. 

They will be located at Kamsack, 
Lloydminster, and Estevan. 


JAMAICA’S CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


Jamaica’s imports of fertilizers in 1941 
totaled 8,049 tons, valued at £83,837, ac- 
cording to technical data published in 
Great Britain. This represents a con- 
siderable drop from the preceding year’s 
total of 19,164 tons, with a value of 
£112,525. 

Imports of insecticides and fungicides 
amounted to £20,698 in 1941, and disin- 
fectants £5,110. Dyeing and tanning 
materials imported had a value of £5,624, 
and other chemicals amounted _ to 
£67,781. 

Calcium carbide imports remained at 
approximately the same level in 1941 as 
in 1940. 








Norway’s Fishermen 
Gravely Handicapped 


While the season’s run of her- 
ring is reported to have been un- 
usually good in certain sections of 
northern Norway this spring, the 
Lofoten fishing (for cod) turned 
out to be a fiasco. Many boats did 
not earn enough to cover the costs 
of participating. Off the eastern 
part of Troms and West Finnmark 
the catch was about 60 percent of 
normal. 

The shortage of fishing equip- 
ment is serious. Fishermen have 
received some repair thread, but it 
has been impossible to obtain new 
nets or lines. The oilskins and sea 
boots which the fishermen procure 
from the Germans upon special ap- 
plication are of wretched quality— 
particularly the oilskins, which fre- 
quently become unusable after a 
couple of weeks’ exposure to 
weather. 

The motor oil available is poorer 
than ever before, making it neces- 
sary to clean the engines often; 
and, because of low-quality lubri- 
cating oil, the wear and tear on 
engines is greater than has ever 
been experienced before. 


























SPANISH PLANT TO MANUFACTURE 
EXPLOSIVES 


Hijos de Orbea y Cia has been author. 
ized to manufacture explosives at a plant 
in Salamanca, Spain, say European press 
advices. 

The daily output will reach 10,000 kilo. 
grams, it is reported. Permission to pro. 
duce acids also has been requested. 

Machinery for the factory will be im. 
ported at a cost of 635,000 pesetas. 


SHORTAGE OF Raw MATERIALS IN Swiss 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The war has had serious effects on the 
Swiss chemical industry. The custom- 
ary export trade has been interrupted: 
factories have to face shortages of im- 
ported raw materials; and transporta- 
tion and fuel are major problems. 

Some domestic sources of raw materi- 
als may be developed (it is stated in g 
European chemical journal) to offset 
loss of imported materials. Gypsum 
has been investigated for use in manu- 
facture of sulfuric acid and it is hoped 
to produce artificial cryolite for the alu- 
minum industry. 

The field of synthetic resins and lac- 
quers offers possibilities. Vitamin re- 
search has had some results, and experi- 
ments are being made with fermentation 
processes and with the production of 
films. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS IN USE IN U. K. 


Synthetic plastic buckets to replace 
rubber or ebonite containers are now 
available in the United Kingdom for 
carrying acids in the electroplating and 
other industries, a British electrical pub- 
lication states. 

These buckets are made by casting 
phenolic resin and are said to withstand 
the action of corrosive liquids, in some 
cases at temperatures up to 100° C. They 
are not recommended for caustic solu- 
tions, but they are claimed to be suitable 
for some purposes for which ebonite 
cannot be used. 

Plastic containers may be used for 
carbon tetrachloride and organic sol- 
vents, it is stated. 


Coal, Coke, Peat, 
and Other Fuels 


NEW COAL DEPOSITS FOUND IN BULGARIA 


A new vein of coal has been discovered 
near Lom on the Danube River in north- 
western Bulgaria, say European press re- 
ports. The quality of the coal is said 
to be good, and it is believed that the 
needs of northwestern Bulgaria can be 
supplied from the new coal beds as soon 
as mines are opened. 
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ACUTE FUEL SHORTAGE IN DENMARK 


By the end of 1942, the fuel shortage 
jn Denmark had become very acute. 
Importation of coal and coke declined, 
and, although increased amounts of do- 
mestic fuel were produced, transporta- 
tion difficulties were many, and some 
industries were unable to convert their 
plants readily to the domestic fuels—re- 
sulting in a curtailment of production. 

Germany agreed to deliver 250,000 tons 
of coal a month to Denmark, but at the 
end of September only 1,500,000 tons 
nad been delivered, and from all indi- 
cations the deficit was even larger at the 
year’s end. Normally, Denmark imports 
from 4,500,000 to 6,000,000 tons of coal 
each year. German deliveries of coke 
likewise were behind schedule. In 9 
months only 600,000 tons had been deliv- 
ered, whereas the agreement called for 
125,000 tons a month. 


Peat production in Denmark in 1942 
amounted to 4,700,000 tons, or 12 times 
the normal 400,000 tons. Because of un- 
favorable weather conditions, however, 
the peat had an unusually high water 
content—40 to 45 percent—so that the 
calorific value of this production was 
equivalent to only 3,000,000 tons on the 
1941 basis. Moreover, a quarter to a 
third of the peat was left in the bogs, 
so that the total number of tons avail- 
able was roughly 2,500,000 tons, as 
against 4,000,000 tons in 1941. 

Lignite production in 1942 totaled some 
1,600,000 tons, an increase of 60 percent 
over 1941. Annual production of lig- 
nite in Denmark used to average around 
20,000 tons. To insure sufficient fuel for 
electric plants, the Government on De- 
cember 22, 1942, ordered lignite pro- 
ducers to deliver lignite to enterprises 
designated by the Government. 


During the 1942-43 winter season, it 
was planned to cut for fuel 1,800,000 
cubic meters (496,552 cords) of wood in 
the Danish forests. Disposition of this 
supply was to be made as follows: 500,000 
cubic meters for generator-gas fuel, 65,- 
000 cubic meters for charcoal, 66,000 cu- 
bic meters for “lighting up” fuel (to make 
wet peat burn), 83,000 cubic meters for 
boiler fuel for dairies, and 1,100,000 cubic 
meters for rural household fuel. The lat- 
ter allotment figures at only 2 cubic 
meters or slightly more than one-half 
cord per household. Some 9,000 workers, 
a third more than normally, were to be 
engaged in wood-cutting. 

Gasoline and kerosene supplies in Den- 
mark have been greatly reduced, and 
gasoline is virtually unobtainable. Coal 
gas has been strictly rationed. As a re- 
sult of the fuel shortage, use of electricity 
has mounted, but supplies of fuel for the 
electric plants also are short. As in pre- 
vious years, electricity was rationed 
during the past winter. 


NEw ZEALAND GOVERNMENT TO OPERATE 
CoAL MINES 


The Minister of Mines has announced 
that the New Zealand Government has 
purchased the Dobson and the Wallsend 
collieries, which will be operated as State 
coal mines. Both mines, it is stated, were 
purchased with the consent of the own- 
ers, who were faced with heavy addi- 
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WEA Suspends Wheat 
Export Program 


The War Food Administration 
announced suspension of the 
Wheat Export Program—under 
which payments were made for 
wheat exported to designated for- 
eign countries—as of May 14. Up 
to May 14, the rate of payment con- 
tinued at 30 cents a bushel. This 
rate had prevailed since March 
30. 

Suspension of the program, in 
operation since December 2, was 
decided upon by WFA officials to 
conserve U. S. wheat supplies, and 
to provide for increased domestic 
outlets for wheat, for both human 
food and livestock feed. A total of 
only about 6,650,000 bushels of 
wheat have been sold for export 
under this program since Decem- 
ber 2. 

Exporters have until October 31, 
1943, to export the wheat sold un- 
der the program, and may file 
claims for payment of the export 
subsidy through December 31, 1943. 
Payments are limited to exports 
from the United States to Mexico, 
Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezu- 
ela, and all Central American 
countries except the Canal Zone. 











tional expense in exploiting further re- 
serves. 


INCREASED COAL PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Coal output from Spanish mines dur- 
ing the first half of 1942 amounted to 
5,127,136 metric tons, an increase of 526,- 
572 tons or 11.4 percent over production 
in the corresponding period of 1941, says 
the foreign press. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Coal production in the United King- 
dom during the 4 weeks ended March 20, 
1943, averaged 4,013,700 tons a week, thus 
showing a slight decline from the 4,016,- 
400 tons a week produced in the preced- 
ing 4-week period. Four districts— 
Leicestershire, South Derbyshire, Somer- 
set, and Shropshire—qualified for the 
output bonus during the period. 

Coal production from open-cast work- 
ings, not included in the foregoing fig- 
ures, averaged 51,800 tons a week during 
the 4 weeks ended March 20, a sharp in- 
crease over the 30,400 tons averaged in 
the preceding 4 weeks. 


Construction 


RECONSTRUCTION OF PORT OF SANTANDER, 
SPAIN 


A credit of 43,000,000 pesetas has been 
allocated by the Spanish Government 
for the reconstruction of the port of 
Santander, states a British technical 
journal. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


Electrical goods (not including ma- 
chinery) imported by Argentina in 1941 
declined about 20 percent in tariff value, 
compared with 1940, according to statis- 
tics recently issued by Argentina. 

Substantially larger quantities of goods 
were imported from Brazil, Sweden, Can- 
ada, and the United States than in pre- 
vious years. Imports from Germany, 
Belgium, France, and Italy showed 
marked decreases. 

The following table shows the princi- 
pal electrical-goods imports for 1941, 
countries of origin, and amounts of in- 
crease or decrease compared with 1940: 


[In thousands of pesos] 








| Amount 
of increase 
Item and country of origin \ — Piendl 
compared 
| with 1940 
Fan motors, total. ___- 67 | —169 
United States ____- . 40 | —79 
United Kingdom. _-_.---- 26 | —2 
Motors up to \ hp., total_ aed 100 —178 
United States - “ 7 —88 
United Kingdom__-__ : 21 | —85 
Motors and dynamos over \ hp., | } 

SEE... biked stan see ne aaa natan 513 — 296 
eS. See eer ad 15 —68 
OG cet enhance} an asien — 50 +50 
United States_...... anonecnend 351 —653 
United Kingdom-_-_--_- aaa 525 —85 
Vee ‘ } + —128 
Swed. ......-.<. fs r 468 +129 
Switzerland..........--- : 97 —44 

Cable and wire up to 5 mm., covered | 

with cotton, rubber, etc., total_ __-! 640 —430 
pp fae ae 399 +46 
United Kingdom_.............| 233| 904 

Cable and wire up to 5 mm., lead- | 

covered, total. __-....--- Sowers 305 | +147 
COMGRD = a. - doctesses ‘ 223 | +223 
United Kingdom ___- | | —67 
Sweden. _.---- ; | 31 | +1 

Cable and wire over 5 mm., lead- | 

covered, total _.-_- ‘ 820 | —1, 252 
i q E | 11 +11 
Canada. -.---- | 170 +170 
United States ----- 62 | +36 
United Kingdom-_-_-_. 565 | —i,131 

Telephone cable of iron or steel, | 

RE Oe ae } 872 +412 

United States ____.- | 872 +412 
Telephone cable, underground, total_| 3, 180 —2 
United States -- = 628 +424 
United Kingdom__-_- | 2,369 +709 
RE | 77 —60 
|” | Ree ae ent 104 +86 
Cable and wire, silk-covered, total -| 100 +69 
eM oo. ono as tab ; 13 | +13 
United States. -.__- | 85 | +58 
Wire, electrical, enameled, total.....|__ 331 | —36 
United States__-..-- Koad 181 | +38 
United Kingdom---- os 105 —42 
Radio-telephone apparatus, total } 134 | —83 
United Kingdom_._-_- } 41 | —32 
United States. _- | 77 | +18 
Radio-telephone receivers, total 2, 428 —6 
United States _---_-- : 2, 375 | +367 
Radio-telephone amplifiers, total ____| 143 | —31 
United States _-___--- 135 —16 
Radio-telephone parts, total | 2,274 —740 
United States _-_----- | 2,007 — 233 
EIT oo: EO } 23 —19 
United Kingdom.--- 220 +72 
Telephones with coils, total 213 —224 
EE A RIE SS aE 17 | +15 
Sweden.......--. 5c 72 | 431 
Telephone material, total ? 773 | +307 
DONEE, 6 as imcese th 75 | —70 
United States. _.......--- 444 +311 
United Kingdom..-.---- 228 | +73 
Switches, circuit-breakers, cut-outs, | 

fuses, etc., total. - - 438 | —350 

Breeis...... is 93 +93 


United States. .-....--- ah Bee —145 
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loss of banana and cocoa markets. 


the area. 


in crude and powdered form. 





Rotenone Crop Introduced in Ecuador for Export Market 


The barbasco plant, source of a potent insecticide now much in demand 
in the United States, has been introduced as a possible new export crop 
into El Oro Province of Ecuador, scene of a rehabilitation program. 

The Province was overrun in a border dispute and also has suffered from 
Reconstruction is being carried out by a 
Government agency, the Ecuadoran Development Corporation, with the 
assistance of United States technicians. 
from excessive reliance on bananas and cocoa, the Corporation has introduced 
a fiber industry which is showing promise of bringing new cash into 


From the root of the barbasco is derived rotenone, which is noninjurious to 
human beings while providing an effective protection to crops against insects. 
Believed to have been used by the aboriginal Indians of the Americas, it 
was taken up by modern agriculturists only a few years ago. 
United States spurted suddenly in 1940 when 6,500,000 pounds were imported 


The Ecuadoran Development Corporation obtained 850 roots from Panama. 
They have been planted experimentally by agriculturists of the El Oro Tech- 
nical Mission, a group of technicians put at the disposal of Ecuador by the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


In the hope of freeing the Province 


Its use in the 








[in thousands of pesos] 





Amount 
of increase 
Value, or de- 
1941 crease, 
compared 


Item and country of origin 


with 1940 
Switches, circuit-breakers, cut-outs, 
fuses, etc., total—Continued. 
United Kingdom ‘ : 82 4-5 
Switzerland - : 21 +14 
Vacuum cleaners, total 170 ll 
Sweden __. 3 166 +53 
Change-over switches, total 628 — 269 
United Kingdom 456 —275 
Sweden 120 +81 
Electric incandescent lamps, total 737 — 807 
Brazil ; : 33 184 
United States : 145 +110 
Japan ‘ 187 +25 
United Kingdom 206 18 
Sweden__...-. 41 +11 
Meters, total 1, 491 734 
Canada. .---- ae 153 —218 
United States q 96 +27 
Sweden. _. j 315 +239 
Switzerland 767 142 
Accumulator and battery reports, 
total ; 1, 282 as 
Canada 280 +55 
United States 875 —Y¥y 
Glass bulbs for lamp and valve man- 
ufacture, total - 576 +119 
Brazil 110 +37 
United States 466 +320 
Electrical materials, unspecified, 
total _. a 3, 066 +42 
United States - 2, 337 +S64 
United Kingdom 533 140 
Switzerland 118 +14 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


Extensive plans for rural electrifica- 
tion after the war are being considered 
by the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
the foreign press reports. 

A program has been suggested which 
would bring electricity to at least 1,000 
farm homes the first year after the war 
and to 25,000 farms within 10 years, at 
a total cost of approximately $16,831,- 
700—about $673 per farm. 

There are 58,686 farm homes in the 
Province and the Manitoba Electrifica- 
tion Inquiry Commission believes it 
would be economically practical to sup- 
ply electricity to a majority of them. 


FRANCE’S NEW HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
PLANT 


Work on the Aigle hydroelectric power 
station on the middle Dordogne in France 
is being delayed because of difficulties in 
obtaining raw materials, stated a foreign 
technical review in March. When com- 
pleted, this plant will produce between 
400,000,000 and 500,000,000 kw.-hr. an- 
nually. 


HUNGARY RESTRICTS USE OF ELECTRICITY 


Restrictions on the use of electricity 
have been ordered by the Government 
of Hungary, the foreign press reported 
in March. 

Under the new regulations, important 
factories may use a maximum of 90 per- 
cent of the amount of electricity con- 
sumed during the corresponding period 
of 1941-42 and hotels, restaurants, and 
clubs may use up to 70 percent. Certain 
food industries are exempt. 


ITALY ORDERS REDUCTION IN USE OF 
ELECTRICITY 


In March, consumption of electricity 
for lighting and other domestic purposes 
in Italy was limited to 75 percent of the 
quantity used during the corresponding 
month of 1941, the foreign engineering 
press reveals. 

A further reduction of 5 percent was 
scheduled to take effect in April. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY SERVICES IN LONDON 
May Be COMBINED 


The London and Home Counties Joint 
Electricity Authority has proposed that 
all electricity supply services in its dis- 
trict be combined under a single author- 
ity as part of the post-war reconstruction 
program, the British press reports. This 
district covers an area of 1,841 square 
miles with 9,000,000 inhabitants. 


CONSERVATION OF ELECTRIC POWER, 
NETHERLANDS 
All large industrial electric-power con- 
sumers in the Netherlands have been 
ordered to appoint electricity comptrol- 
lers, the foreign press reported in March. 
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It will be the duty of the comptrollers to 
see that electricity is not wasted and to 
Suggest economies. 


SWEDEN’S HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS INCREAgp 
CAPACITY 


Sweden’s hydroelectric plants had a 
total capacity of approximately 2,130,009 
kilowatts at the end of 1942, says an Eng. 
lish engineering journal. This repre. 
sented an increase of about 160,000 kilo. 
watts during the year. 


Foodstufts and 


Allied Products 


ErreE’s Foop Crops, 1941 Anp 1942 


The total production of food crops in 
Eire in 1941 and 1942, according to the 
Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulle- 
tin of March 1943, is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

In long tons] 





Crop 1941 1942 





W heat 455, 414 S11, 518 
Oats 684, 426 768, 045 
Barley 142,924 | 172,274 
Rye 2, 253 | 3, 265 
Potatoes 3, 689, 548 | 3, 120, 307 
lurnips } 2,631, 548 | 2, 100,156 
Mangels 1, 760, 217 | 1, 386, 240 
Sugar beets 719, 533 1 309, 146 
Cabbage 205, 021 188, 135 

1In terms of “‘factory weight.” During the 1942-3 
campaign (season) the average sugar content based on 
the factory weight of the beet used at the four factories 
of Comhlucht Siuiore Eireann Teo., was returned as 
16.8 percent. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM COLOMBIA 


Coffee exports from Colombia during 
February 1943 amounted to 342,422 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each, compared with 
121,647 sacks in the _ corresponding 
month of 1942. 


Cocoa SITUATION IN ECUADOR 


Deliveries of cocoa to Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, during the first 3 months of 1943 
increased by 19,137 quintals, or 24.7 per- 
cent, compared with the similar period 
of the preceding year. Movement of 
cocoa was exceptionally heavy during 
March, almost equaling the combined 
transactions of January and February. 
March is ordinarily a rather quiet 
month; usually cocoa shipments are 
heaviest from April to July. 

From all indications, the 1943 crop 
will be one of the largest in recent years. 
Some growers and exporters, however, 
point out that because of climatic con- 
ditions this year’s crop is more advanced 
than usual for March. Another adverse 
factor is that cocoa pests are said to be 
widespread in Ecuador. 

Demand for Ecuadoran cocoa in the 
United States market during March con- 
tinued normal. For the first time in 
years, shipments of Ecuadoran cocoa 
were made during March to Costa Rica 
and Switzerland. 
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COFFEE SITUATION IN ECUADOR 


Coffee receipts in Guayaquil and 
Manta, Ecuador, showed a decided im- 
provement in March 1943, amounting to 
approximately 7,000 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, compared with 4,000 quin- 
tals in the preceding month. Most of 
the coffee delivered in Guayaquil was 
from the Province of Manabi, one of the 
principal coffee-growing Provinces of 
Ecuador. 

Coffee exports from the ports of 
Guayaquil, Manta, and Bahia, during 
March 1943, according to an unofficial 
source, amounted to 13,220 bags of 60 
kilograms each, compared with a mere 
685 bags in March 1942. 

March 1943 wholesale quotations on 
first-grade coffee suitable for export, 
compared with quotations for the corre- 
sponding month of 1942, are shown in 
the following table: 


[Per pound] 





Price Mar. 1942 | Mar. 1943 


Average $0. 093 | $0. O78 
Maximum | 10_ . 082 
Minimum 087 074 





COFFEE EXPORTS FROM VENEZUELA 


Coffee exports from Venezuela in 
March 1943 amounted to 57,538 bags of 
60 kilograms each, nearly tripling the 
shipments made in the corresponding 
month in 1942 when 20,120 bags were ex- 
ported. 

Total exports during the first 6 
months of the 1942-43 quota year were 
297,507 bags, an increase of 91,715 bags 
over the quantity exported in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding quota 
year. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


During the past few months, Cuba has 
been experiencing a general scarcity of 
butter, although since 1935 Cuba has 
been able to export from 200,000 to 
1,300,000 pounds of butter annually. 

Normally, storage stocks of butter are 
built up in the high milk-production 
period that coincides with the rainy sea- 
son from June to December, and they 
are sufficient to carry through the dry 
season when butter production does not 
equal consumption. However, the 1942- 
43 winter drought, which was unprece- 
dented in the past 25 years, resulted in 
greatly reduced milk production. Butter 
production, from December 1942 through 
March 1943, consequently was abnor- 
mally low, probably little more than half 
the regular monthly rate for the winter 
dry season. Storage stocks of butter, 
ordinarily available through April, were 
exhausted in early February, and con- 
sumption had to be drastically reduced 
to the rate of current production. 

On March 18, exports of butter from 
Cuba were prohibited until supplies 
should become adequate for domestic 
consumption. It is expected that short- 
ages of milk and dairy products will be 
relieved during May when production 
usually begins to rise. Production in 
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excess of current domestic requirements 
is probable by August. 

The butter industry in Cuba is a rel- 
atively new development. Cuba for- 
merly imported $1,000,000 worth of but- 
ter annually. Greatly increased tariff 
protection, beginning in 1927, stimulated 
domestic production, and imports de- 
clined rapidly. Since 1932 imports have 
been negligible compared with former 
figures. In 1933, Cuba, first became a 
net exporter of butter, and since 1935 
exports have been sizable. The follow- 
ing table shows Cuba’s imports and ex- 
ports of butter from 1925 to 1942, 
inclusive. 





Imports Exports 
Year 
| Quantity Value | Quantity | Value 
Pounds | Pounds | 
1925 | 2,583, 000 |$1, 168, 000 | 
1926 | 2,168,000 | 939, 000 | _- 
1927_... 1,878,000 | 843, 000 | 
1928 __ | 1,424, 000 | 586, 000 | 3, 000 $1, 000 
1929___. } 1,087,000 | 431,000} 21,000} 9,000 
1930 } 524, 000 165, 000 | 38,000 | 18,000 
1931 | 207, 000 65,000 | 110,000 | 22,000 
1932 ait 58, 000 13,000 | 41,000 | 7,000 
1933 | 12, 000 2,000 | 26,000]. 4,000 
1934__- 15, 000 5, 000 | 10,000 | 2, 000 
1935__- 24, 000 7,000 | 217,000 | 40,000 
1936 25, 000 7, 000 652,000 | 133, 000 
1937 18, 000 | 5,000 | 954,000 | 205, 000 
1938____ 28, 000 | 6,000 | 223,000 |} 49, 000 
1939___ 10, 000 3, 000 523, 000 | 101, 000 
1940 7, 000 2, 000 |1, 287,000 | 266, 000 
1941 M i 1, 371,000 | 320, 000 
1942__ 1, 000 1,000 | 648,000 | 307,000 





The United States was Cuba’s best cus- 
tomer for butter in 1936, 1937, and 1940. 
Trade with other countries in the Carib- 
bean area increased rapidly, when Euro- 
pean sources of supply were affected by 
wartime restrictions. Shortage of re- 
frigerated shipping space reduced ex- 
ports in 1942, but increased prices largely 
offset the reduction in quantity. 

In the last decade, commercial pro- 
duction of butter in Cuba has ranged 
between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000 pounds 
per year. Production at commercial 
plants in 1942 is estimated at 5,000,000 
pounds, a figure that, at present, appears 
likely to be duplicated in 1943. Home 
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production is considered negligible, since 
families having cows seldom use the 
milk to make butter. In 1942, nine 
creamery plants, all located in central 
or western Cuba, produced butter on a 
commercial scale. Another small plant 
has been built for operation in 1943. 

Peak production of butter is in Sep- 
tember and October; in the 6 months, 
July through December, about 62 per- 
cent of Cuba’s butter is produced. Out- 
put in February, March, and April is 
little more than half the current monthly 
consumption of about 335,000 pounds. 
In the other months, production seldom 
exceeds current requirements. 

Cream used for butter in Cuba has a 
butterfat content of from 45 to 50 per- 
cent, because of the need to improve the 
keeping quality of the cream. The need 
to improve the keeping quality because 
of Cuba’s warmer climate is also the 
reason why butter is worked somewhat 
drier in Cuba than in the United States. 
The quality of the butter is generally 
good, most production rating a 90 to 92 
score. It is packaged in 44-pound and 1- 
pound cartons for domestic trade, and in 
57-pound boxes for export. Small quan- 
tities are tinned for limited domestic use 
and for export. 

Domestic consumption of butter is esti- 
mated at slightly more than 4,000,000 
pounds, or about 1 pound per person 
per year. Cuban consumption of edible 
fats and oils is heavy, but butter is con- 
sidered a luxury food. 

There are indications that scarcity 
and high prices for lard and other fats 
is increasing current consumption of 
butter above the rate of previous years. 
This increase, however, will be offset for 
1943 as a whole by the reduced supply 
and consumption in the early part of the 
year. It appears that consumption in 
1943 will be close to 4,500,000 pounds. 


Grain and Products 


FLOUR PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian flour production in March 
amounted to 2,193,029 barrels, exceeding 





working inventory of the material. 





New WPB Order on Istle 


Acting to encourage its use as a substitute for hemp, manila, and agave 
fibers in the production of cordage, the War Production Board on May 10 
relaxed previous inventory restrictions on istle to permit a practical minimum 


Istle—a fiber grown in Mexico—has come into increasing demand as a 
substitute for hemp and other cordage fibers ordinarily imported from the 
Far East and used for making rope. 

The new action—Order L-138 as amended—removes entirely previous 
inventory restrictions on istle which had limited stocks to a 1 to 4 months’ 
supply, depending on what form the fiber was in. However, it was em- 
phasized that inventory restrictions of Priorities Regulation No. 1—permit- 
ting only a “practical minimum working inventory’—are still applicable 
and will operate to prevent accumulation of excessive inventories. 

The amended order also removes the requirement that persons receiving 
istle or istle products must certify to their suppliers that their inventories 
did not exceed the previously permitted maximum of 1 to 4 months’ supply. 

Other changes in the amended order are: 

(1) The use of cut istle, istle tow, and istle in rope form for upholstery and 
padding is restricted to orders rated AA-5 or higher. Previously, an A-2 
rating was necessary for this purpose. 

(2) Processors are required to file monthly reports on Form PD—469. 
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the corresponding month in any pre- 
vious year on record, and resulting in 
an all-high monthly production in the 8 
months of the present crop year. Pro- 
duction for the 8 months of the 1942-43 
crop year was 15,591,772 barrels com- 
pared with 13,285,634 barrels for the 
same period in 1941-42. 

The percentage of output to capacity 
for March 1943 was 91.2, compared with 
77.7 for the same month last year. 

Total flour stocks for March 1943 
amounted to 883,744 barrels, compared 
with 1,049.567 barrels for the same 
month in 1942 and 959,198 barrels in 
February 1943. 


DENMARK’S CEREAL CROPS 


Cereal crops harvested in Denmark in 
1942 approximated 3,750,000 metric tons, 
according to preliminary estimates—an 
increase of 38.4 percent over 1941. Rye 
barley, oats, and mixed cereals registered 
large gains in 1942 over 1941, but the 
wheat crop, 92 percent of which was de- 
stroyed by frost in the severe 1941-42 
winter, amounted to only 20,000 metric 
tons, a meager harvest even when com- 
pared with the very poor crops of 1940 
and 1941. 

Because of unsatisfactory results with 
wheat during the past three severe win- 
ters, Danish farmers are sowing less 
wheat and planting more barley and 
rye. Rye acreage was only 10 percent 
larger than wheat acreage in 1938, but 
in the fall of 1941 the acreage sown to 
rye was three times that sown to wheat. 
This trend appears to have continued 
in the fall of 1942. 

Danish cereal harvests for the past 5 
years are shown in the following table: 


[In 1,000 metric tons] 





Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942! 
Wheat : 461 419 189 190 20 
_ . Ve 284 242 272 310 410 
Barley -- 1,359 |1, 249 |1, 159 920 | 1,390 
Oats - - 1, 144 (1,011 907 720 | 1,000 
Mixed cereals | 795 694 712 570 930 


Total__- 4,043 |3,615 3,239 2,710 | 3,750 





! Preliminary figures. 
Rice SITUATION, EGYPT 


The first official estimate of Egypt’s 
1943 rice acreage is 400,000 feddans (515,- 
600 acres), with a-total estimated pro- 
duction of 528,080 metric tons. 

Average domestic consumption is nor- 
mally about 250,000 tons of bleached rice, 
but because of price increases for such 
products as dried beans, vegetables, and 
macaroni, the consumption of rice is es- 
timated to have increase by 35 percent. 

No rice is imported into Egypt, as that 
country is normally self-sufficient. It is 
said that the British authorities, through 
an agreement with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, purchased about 150,000 tons of 
bleached rice for export between Febru- 
ary and March 1943. 

Present stocks for Egyptian consump- 
tion will just about last until the be- 
ginning of November 1943, when the new 
crop will appear. 

Following this purchase, the market 
took an upward trend and prices con- 
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tinued to increase. Holders of paddy 
and bleached rice were reluctant to sell, 
though offers during the last 2 weeks 
of March and the first week of April 
were strong. It was expected that the 
Egyptian Government would raise its 
prices on rice as the market in general 
was firm. 


Meats and Products 


DECLINE IN HoG RAISING IN EIRE 


There were 518,704 hogs in Ireland on 
June 1, 1942—a decrease of 32.1 percent 
from the 763,692 head on the same date 
in 1941, and 50.6 percent less than 1,049,- 
089 head enumerated on June 1, 1940. 

The general decrease in hogs in 194z 
was reflected in the number received for 
curing, which was 348,580, or 57.9 per- 
cent less than the 827,677 received in the 
preceding year, and 64.4 percent less 
than the 1,102,037 received in 1940. 

The import prohibition, except under 
license, on live hogs, bacon, and hams, 
imposed by the Irish Minister of Agri- 
culture in 1938, continued in force during 
1940, 1941, and 1942. 

Since October 11, 1939, exportation 
from Eire of bacon and hams, hogs’ car- 
casses intended for conversion into ba- 
con, and all live hogs is also prohibited, 
except under license 


CATTLE SLAUGHTERING IN URUGUAY 


The slaughter of cattle in Uruguay 
by the frigorificos and in the interior 
of the country for consumption during 
March amounted to 175,547 head, com- 
pared with 167,562 head in March 1942. 


Spices and Products 
PEPPER MARKET, INDIA 


During the quarter ended March 31, 
1943, the Indian market for pepper 
opened at 43 rupees per hundredweight 
of 112 pounds, f. o. b. and rose steadily 
throughout the period until it reached 
70 rupees on March 31. The rise was 
attributed to buying by European firms 
and continuous demand from Bombay. 

No official figures are available cover- 
ing exports to the United Kingdom, the 
only country to which export of pepper 
is permitted by the Government of India, 
but the trade estimates that 800 long 
tons of pepper were shipped during the 
first quarter of 1943. Domestic con- 
sumption continued normal. 

It is estimated that 5,000 long tons of 
pepper were held in the Tellicherry area 
on March 31, 1943, and 6,000 tons in the 
Alleppey area. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR-PRODUCTION DECLINE IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The annual report of the Swiss sugar 
refinery at Aarberg, in western Switzer- 
land, covering the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942, shows that production amount- 
ed to 29,900 short tons of sugar, 
compared with 34,600 tons in the preced- 
ing year and 51,800 tons in 1939-40. The 
Aarberg sugar refinery was founded in 
1898, is thoroughly modernized, and can 
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utilize the nation’s crop of sugar beets, 
as well as of imports of raw cane sugar 
in normal times. 

Raw sugar imported into Switzerlang 
in 1941-42 amounted to only about 25 
percent of pre-war quantities. The do. 
mestic sugar-beet crop of 132,000 tons 
was 11,000 tons less than in 1940-41, de. 
spite a larger area under beet cultivation, 


Vegetables and Products 


PRODUCTION IN SWITZERLAND 


With practically all food now rationeq 
in Switzerland, vegetables play an in- 
creasingly important part in the diet of 
the inhabitants. Before the war approx- 
imately 230,000 tons of vegetables were 
produced each year and about 60,000 
tons were imported. 

In 1942, domestic production of vegeta- 
bles was more than doubled, being esti- 
mated at 500,000 to 600,000 tons, sur- 
passing the aims of the campaign to in- 
crease domestic food production. The 
area under cultivation was increased to 
20,602 hectares in 1942, from 11,811 hec- 
tares in 1941. 

Potatoes are one of the basic elements 
of the national diet in Switzerland, and 
consequently special efforts have been 
made to increase the crop. In 1939 the 
area under cultivation was 50,000 hect- 
ares, and in 1942 it reached 175,000 
hectares. The 1942 potato crop has been 
estimated at 1,250,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,080,000 tons in 1941. 


Furs 


Fur INDUSTRY, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Heavy demand for, and shortages of, 
mink and muskrat furs were contribut- 
ing factors in a steady advance in prices 
at Winnipeg fur auction sales during the 
first several months of this year. 

A fur project which the Provincial gov- 
ernment had developed since 1935 was 
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Alligator Oil Helps Run 
Motor 


Dr. Felisberto Monteiro of Bra- 
zil’s Instituo Agronémico do Norte 
has presented a report to the Bra- 
zilian Minister of Agriculture in 
which attention is called to the 
fact that alligators (of which there 
are large numbers in Amazonas) 
contain an oil suitable for use in 
motors, and he adds that this oil 
mixed with fuel oil is now being 
used in the electric-power plant at 
Tefé. 

At the present time the alligators 
are killed merely for their skins, 
and no attempt is made to utilize 
the various other parts. A Swiss 
concern was organized some time 
ago to extract oil from the livers 
for use in the perfume industry, 
but the outbreak of the war pre- 
vented the development of the un- 
dertaking. 











closed to trapping this year. Excessive 
water had washed out many muskrat 
houses, and the closed season was insti- 
tuted as a means of conservation. 

In 1942 Winnipeg manufactured some 
1,200 fur jackets for sailors of the United 
Nations, and this city plans to raise the 
number to 2,000 or 3,000 jackets in 1943. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LaRGE TRACT OF CANADIAN TIMBERLAND 
SOLD 


Between 600,000 and 700,000 acres of 
timberland on the Tobique River have 
been purchased by the Fraser Companies, 
Ltd., Edmundston, from the New Bruns- 
wick Railway Co., a Canadian trade pe- 
riodical reports. 

This area is approximately 40 percent 
of the total land held by the Railroad. 


EIRE’S TIMBER INDUSTRY 


Authority was given for the felling of 
700,000 trees in Eire during the year 
ended March 1942, say reports printed in 
a British trade publication. 

About 4,000,000 trees are expected to 
be planted within the next few years. 


BaMBOO TESTED IN INDIA FOR NEW USES 


Investigation is being made in India 
of the possibilities of using bamboo and 
cane in certain types of reinforced con- 
crete construction, say British trade re- 
ports. 

Bamboo is to be tested as a reinforce- 
ment for concrete in air-raid shelters. 


PLywoop PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


A new plywood mill, erected by New 
Zealand Plywoods, Ltd., at Auckland, is 
now in full operation, the foreign trade 
press advises. 
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The Auckland factory of New Zealand 
Forest Products, Ltd., also has started 
full-scale production. 

The two mills are relieving a serious 
shortage of plywood and fiberboard 
caused by wartime curtailment of 
imports. 


NEw ZEALAND’S ROUGH-SAWN TIMBER 
OUTPUT 


There was a 5-percent decrease in the 
production of rough-sawn timber in New 
Zealand in the fiscal year 1941-42, com- 
pared with 1940-41, say recently pub- 
lished reports. 

Returns were received from 458 mills, 
against 467 for the preceding year. 
Rimu accounted for 60 percent of the 
timber milled, Pinus radiata for 17 per- 
cent, and kahikatea for 9 percent. 

Pinus radiata showed an increase of 
2,800,000 board feet, and beech remained 
at the same level as in the preceding 
year. A decrease in production was re- 
corded for other leading species. 


Output oF SoutH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 
FORESTS 


The output of South African govern- 
ment forests for 1942-43 is estimated at 
23,000,000 cubic feet, foreign trade ad- 
vices say. This is almost double the 
1940-41 figure. 

The large increase in production from 
State forests does not, however, replace 
imported lumber, which held an impor- 
tant position in the pre-war trade. 

South African imports of lumber aver- 
aged 27,000,000 cubic feet annually dur- 
ing the 5 years before 1939. Approxi- 
mately half of this came from countries 
now under enemy control, while the vol- 
ume received from other sources has 
been greatly curtailed because of lack of 
shipping space. 


HEAVY DEMANDS FOR TIMBER IN U. S. 5S. R. 


A large increase is expected in the 
amount of lumber to be rafted in the 
U. S. S. R. in 1943, say press dispatches 
from Moscow. 

There will be a heavy demand for tim- 
ber for reconstruction work in recovered 
territory, particularly since lumber is 
being substituted extensively for metal. 
Wood is replacing steel in the rebuilding 
of some factories, it is stated. 

The Stalingrad sawmill continued to 
operate during the battle and produced 
material for Russian Army aerosledges. 
It is now furnishing lumber for urgently 
needed household furniture. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Cop-LivER O1L RATIONED IN NORWAY 


Cod-liver oil was exceedingly short in 
Norway during October 1942 because of 
large quantities having been shipped to 
Germany last summer, says the Euro- 
pean press. Ration cards for the pur- 
chase of three-fourths of a liter of the 
oil, therefore, were soon to be distributed 
to children born in 1926 or later. Sea- 
men, chauffeurs, locomotive engineers, 
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pilots, and other night workers were to 
receive similar allotments. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. Frtms SHownN IN ICELAND 


Motion pictures are very popular in 
Iceland, and a great majority of the fea- 
ture pictures shown are imported from 
the United States. It is reported, how- 
ever, that the general quality of films 
exhibited is not up to the best standard, 
and in many cases they create unfavor- 
able impressions of the United States and 
its way of life. No films are produced 
domestically. 

Audiences in Iceland appear to pre- 
fer fairly serious drama. Sentimental 
and adventure stories are also well re- 
ceived, but light comedies, which ordi- 
narily contain much slang and col- 
loquial humor, are less appreciated. 
War stories are not popular. : 


News reels are supplied by Great 
Britain and the United States. Until 
recently, those received from the United 
States have been fairly old, but this situ- 
ation is said to be improving. Ani- 
mated cartoons, documentaries, and ed- 
ucational films are well-liked. 


Since most of the people are at least 
moderately familiar with the English 
language, it is not necessary to provide 
special subtitles for British and United 
States films. 


There are 11 motion-picture theaters 
in Iceland. The only city with more 
than one theater is the capital, Reykja- 
vik, which has three. 


Few MortrIoNn-PIcTURE THEATERS IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 


Although motion-picture theaters are 
the only public places of amusement in 
Mozambique, there are only four in the 
colony—two, with seating capacity of 
about 1,200 each, in Lourenco Marques, 
and two, with accommodations for about 
500 and 300, in Beira. All seats in the 
theaters are reserved, admission ranging 
from about 45 to 64 cents (U. S. cur- 
rency). 

The United States supplies most of the 
feature films shown, but few of the 
shorts. A South African newsreel is re- 
ceived regularly, and nearly all other 
news reels and shorts originate in Eng- 
land. Usually one English feature a 
month is exhibited, and a few features 
are imported from Indian and Portugal. 
Pictures with English sound-tracks (ex- 
cept news reels) are ordinarily neither 
dubbed nor given Portuguese subtitles, 
but a translation in Portuguese is usually 
projected on a small screen above the 
main screen. 

Censorship regulations forbid the 
showing of anything derogatory to the 
head of a State with which portugal en- 
joys friendly relations. This is rigidly 
enforced. In addition, at the beginning 
of each performance, there is flashed on 
the screen, in both Portuguese and Eng- 
lish, a request that the audience refrain 
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an amendment to Directive 15. 


consumers. 


for nonagricultural purposes. 





Control of Rotenone Use and Distribution in United States 


Control over the uses and distribution of rotenone insecticides in the United 
States for agricultural purposes was transferred several days ago to the War 
Food Administrator by the War Production Board, through the issuance of 
Like pyrethrum rotenone and any compound 
containing rotenone combined with other liquid or dry materials, active or 
inert, has been placed under the direction of the War Food Administrator to 
insure the efficient distribution to and use by the ultimate agricultural 


The amended directive reserves to the War Production Board the right to 
determine the amount of Government requirements for rotenone and rotenone 
insecticides, to regulate or prohibit the manufacture or importation of 
rotenone, and to regulate or prohibit the use or sale of rotenone insecticides 
WPB will continue to control the delivery of 
rotenone insecticides to the U. S. Army, Navy, and other governmental 
agencies, or for export to foreign countries. 

Technically, rotenone is defined in the directive as the active insecticidal 
ingredients of the roots of derris, cube, barbasco, tuba, or timbo; the term 
covers both crude and processed rotenone. 














from applause or any other demonstra- 
tion during the showing of the newsreels. 

The newest projector in use in Mozam- 
bique is 10 years old, and at least three 
of the theaters could be prospective pur- 
chasers of new equipment after the war. 
None of the theaters is air-conditioned. 


FILMS AND EQUIPMENT IMPORTED INTO 
NEw ZEALAND 


Motion-picture films and equipment 
_ imported by New Zealand in 1942 were 
valued at £NZ232,430. In 1941, similar 
imports were valued at £NZ250,097. 


U. S. Frtms Popular IN PERU 


Motion pictures are very popular in 
Peru, particularly in the coastal districts 
where theaters are easily accessible to 
the people. During the last few years, 
even the lowest-paid workers in the cities 
have developed considerable interest in 
the movies and apparently many attend 
when they really cannot afford to. 

At the end of 1942, there were 25% 
theaters in Peru—82, with seating ca- 
pacity of about 90,000, located in Lima, 
Callao, and suburban areas; and 177, 
with seating accommodations for about 
30,000, in the remainder of the country. 
It is estimated that at least 50 percent 
of the provincial theaters are very small 
and are in use only part of the time. 
In many cases they are owned by clubs, 
large haciendas (estates) or mines, and 
are not regular commercial theaters. 

Weekly attendance in the Lima, Callao, 
and suburban districts is estimated at 
220,000; in the rest of the country, at 
90.000. Attendance is heaviest on Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday—the last be- 
ing known as “dia femenino” (ladies’ 
day’. 

Feature films imported in 1942 totaled 
490, of which the United States sup- 
plied 350; Argentina, 45; Mexico, 40; 
France, 30; England, 15; Spain, 8; and 
Chile, 2. Peru has no domestic motion- 
picture industry. 

Though United States productions 
hold first place in the market, Argentine 
films are offering increasingly strong 
competition. Any Spanish - language 
film has a distinct advantage in Peru, 


since frequently about 90 percent of an 
audience cannot speak English and 
probably 50 percent cannot read rapidly 
enough to understand the Spanish sub- 
titles provided. 

A news reel is considered an essential 
part of every program and animated 
cartoons are well liked and frequently 
exhibited, but few educational and docu- 
mentary films are shown. Most shorts 
are imported from the United States 
or Great Britain. 


Nonferrous Metals 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


South African gold production in 
February 1942 is reported at 1,011,672 
fine ounces, valued at £8,498,045, repre- 
senting volume and value decreases of 
63,082 ounces and £529,999, compared 
with output in the longer month of 
January. Output dropped 117,647 ounces 
below that of February 1941. An in- 
crease of native labor in the gold mines 
is also reported for February. 


Office Equipment 


and Supplies 


NEW ZEALAND’sS 1942 IMpoRTS 


Calculating machines imported by New 
Zealand from the United States in 1942 
were valued at £NZ3,345, according to 
figures released for publication by the 
New Zealand Customs Department. 

The value of typewriters and parts im- 
ported from the United States during 
the year was reported as £NZ1,536. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION IN GREECE 


Output of olive oil in Greece during 
the 1941-42 production year amounted 
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to 77,375 tons, according to figures of the 
“Greek Ministry of Agriculture,” pub. 


lished in the German press. Of this 
total, Mytilini produced 23,000 tons 
Crete 21,200 tons, the Peloponnesus 


15,050 tons, Attica, 4,000 tons, and the 
rest of Greece 14,125 tons. 

Most of this oil went to Germany, ang 
for some time during 1941 and 1942, olive 
oil was not to be found on the market in 
Greece, although demand at times made 
the price 24,000 to 26,000 drachmas an 
oke, or roughly $60 a pound by recent 
conversion rates. 

Reliable figures regarding distribution 
of olive oil in the Athens-Piraeus district 
during the period May 1941 to February 
1943 show a total of 375 drams per per- 
son, in quantities of 50, 75, and two of 
125 drams each. To a population of 
1,158,000, some 1,085,625 okes (1 oke=2.89 
pounds) were distributed. Other smal] 
distributions were made in the Provinces. 


DECREASED CONSUMPTION IN HAITI 


Haiti’s total consumption of cotton- 
seed oil and lard has declined greatly in 
the last 5 fiscal years. In the 1941-492 
fiscal year (October through September), 
domestic production of both cottonseed 
oil and lard was the lowest in the last 5 
years, and, at the same time, imports of 
lard and table oils (cottonseed, corn, pea- 
nut, olive) were also at their lowest 
point. As a consequence, only 1,060,522 
kilograms of cooking lard and oil were 
available in the Haitian market in 
1941-42, compared with 1,934,972 kilo- 
grams in 1937-38. 

Compared with the 5-year average 
consumption of 1,662,569 kilograms, the 
Haitian market in 1941-42 was some 
600,000 kilograms short of these two re- 
lated, generally interchangeable com- 
modities. 

Haitian supplies of cooking lard and 
oil for the last 5 fiscal years are indi- 
cated in the following table: 
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INDIA’S YIELD AND CONSUMPTION OF 
COTTONSEED 


The cottonseed yield of the 1942-43 
cotton crop in India is stated to be in the 
neighborhood of 528,334 long tons, as 
compared with 692.618 long tons in 
1941-42, a decrease of 23.7 percent. Cot- 
tonseed oil is being used increasingly for 
cooking and other purposes. 

It is estimated that 36,000 long tons of 
cottonseed were consumed at Bombay 
in 1942, and in the Karachi area con- 
sumption amounted to about 80,536 long 
tons out of a total production of 153,750 
tons. 
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NICARAGUAN YIELDS OF SESAME SEED 


Nicaraguan farmers planted 18,700 
acres to sesame in 1942, the largest ses- 
ame acreage ever cultivated there. Al- 
though no exact production figures have 
peen compiled, the crop, harvested in 
December 1942 and January 1943, was 
estimated at 10,000 short tons. The 
yield per acre was considered poor, a 
condition said to have been caused by 
ynusually late rains. 

Consumption of sesame seed in Nica- 
ragua for 1943 is estimated at 500 short 
tons. It will be consumed principally 
as a cooking and salad oil, but will be 
used also in the local manufacture of 
soap, and, to a lesser extent, for medici- 
nal purposes. 

The remaining 9,500 tons of sesame 
seed are exportable. The greatly in- 
creased acreage, in fact, was planted for 
export; it was anticipated, since Asiatic 
sources of supply had been cut off by the 
war, that there would be a good market 
in the United States for Nicaraguan 
seed. The expected market, however, 
failed to materialize. The situation was 
saved only by negotiations concluded 
with Costa Rica, under terms of which 
75 percent of the 1942-43 crop, or ap- 
proximately 7,500 short tons would be 
sold in that market. The other 2,000 
tons of sesame seed can also be disposed 
of in Costa Rica, if necessary. 

Exports of sesame from Nicaragua in 
previous years have been: 856 short tons 
in 1942, 255 tons in 1941, 21 tons in 1940, 
and 400 tons in 1939. 

Since many planters lost money on 
the 1942—43 crop because of low yields, 
and because the export market is not 
dependable, it was considered almost a 
certainty that the acreage to be planted 
in 1943, after the start of the rains in 
May, would be materially less than the 
acreage planted in 1942. 


NYASALAND’S TUNG-OIL PRODUCTION 


The total production of Nyasaland’s 
newly developed tung-oil inasutry will, 
in the future, be taken by the Union of 
South Africa, says the British trade 
press. 


REDUCED PEANUT PLANTINGS IN PALESTINE 


Probably not more than 3,000 dunums 
(1 dunum=0.22 acre) of peanuts will 
be planted in Palestine this year, al- 
though 4,000 dunums were planted in 
1942. Handicapped because of labor 
shortages, lack of machinery, and ad- 
verse weather conditions, and bearing in 
mind last autumn’s wet harvest, farmers 
feel unable to cope with this crop. 


RUMANIA’S SUNFLOWER CROP 


Sunflower acreage in Old Rumania 
will probably not show an increase this 
year, but there will be a good area 
planted in the “acquired” Province of 
Bessarabia, states the Rumanian press. 
Yields in Old Rumania in the last 2 years 
have been unsatisfactory, but in the 
northern areas of Bessarabia the crop 
always succeeds, and the crop in Trans- 
nistria will add to the total. One au- 
thority estimates that, including Trans- 
nistria, a possible 400,000 to 450,000 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) of sun- 
flowers may be sown in 1943. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


Raw MATERIALS SCARCE IN NEW ZEALAND 


Strict control has been placed by the 
New Zealand Government on the use of 
raw materials for the paint industry, 95 
percent of which are imported. 

Imports from former sources of sup- 
ply abroad have dropped substantially, 
because of war conditions. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


Woop-PuLp MILL MAy OPERATE IN EIRE 


Plans are being considered for erec- 
tion of the first wood-pulp mill in Eire, 
says a foreign technical review. Sitka 
spruce, from the Slieve Bloom Mountains 
in County Tipperary, will be used as raw 
material. 

The Eire Forestry Commission has 
been concentrating on production of the 
spruce in this area for the past 30 years, 
and it is estimated that, when fully de- 
veloped, these forests will be capable of 
producing upward of 40,000 tons of suit- 
able wood each year. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


INCREASED OUTPUT IN ARGENTINA 


Output of the Argentine State oilfields 
in 1942 was 2,445,586 cubic meters (15,- 
382,736 barrels), an increase of 9.8 per- 
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cent, or 218,788 cubic meters (1,376,177 
barrels) over 1941, states a foreign pub- 
lication. 


EcvUADOR’S PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM 
AND GAS 


Net production of crude petroleum in 
Ecuador during the first quarter of 1943 
was more or less normal, amounting to 
25,238,793 gallons. This was a slight im- 
provement over the 23,625,350 gallons 
produced during the first quarter of 
1942, but a considerable decline from the 
last quarter of 1942, when net production 
was 31,330,804 gallons. 

Production of petroleum products in 
the first quarter of 1943 totaled 7,807,026 
gallons, compared with 6,231,198 gallons 
in the corresponding period of 1942; 
gasoline figures were 1,754,905 gallons 
and 1,441,987 gallons, respectively. 

A total of 511,522,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas was treated during the first 
3 months of 1943, yielding a gross out- 
put of 388,367 gallons of gasoline. Net 
production was 367,550 gallons. 

During the January-March 1943 
period, 40,157 metric tons of crude petro- 
leum were exported from Ecuador, 
whereas, in the comparable period of 
1942, 65,432 metric tons were exported. 


Ort PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Two new oil wells have been brought 
in at the rich Poza Rica field in the 
State of Veracruz, says a recent an- 
nouncement of Petréleos Mexicanos. 

The first of these wells, “Poza Rica 
41,” produced oil at a depth of 2,385 
meters, with an initial daily flow of 3,000 
barrels. The other well, “Mecatepec 11,” 
came in at 2,990 meters with an initial 
daily production estimated at 3,500 bar- 
rels. 

It is also reported that in the oil area 
around Minatitlan, State of Veracruz, 
existence of a second producing level 
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Sweden’s New Fire-Resistant Paint 


A new fire-resistant paint was placed on the market recently by A. B. 
Gunnar Westholm of Stockholm, Sweden. 

The product is called “‘Guwe’ elaskyndsfarg” (“Guwe” fire-protection 
paint) and has been approved, the company reports, by the Swedish State 
It is said to have many outstanding properties. 

Compared with other fire-resisting paints, this new preparation, which 
resembles oil paint, is easy to use, has good covering qualities, and may be 
Old, dry, oil paint is very combustible, 
but if the surface is treated with the “Guwe” preparation it will not burn, 
Ordinary paint or varnish may be applied over “Guwe’’ paint, 
but the surface will reputedly remain fire-resistant. 

Shipping circles are interested in the preparation, it is stated, because oil 
paint has always been a fire hazard on ships. 
as pipe systems insulated with cork, may be treated with “Guwe” to eliminate 


applied over old coatings of oil paint. 


The preparation is described as especially suitable for coating wood, sheet 
It can be mixed with any color, making it useful 
It may also be used for coating armored cars. 

“Guwe” paint has already been employed to cover wallboard, coat electric 
cables, and for painting barracks and other military buildings. 
been applied to ammunition and dynamite boxes. 


All wooden equipment, as well 


It has also 








has been confirmed by completion of 
well “El Plan 97.” Production of this 
well, said to be in the northwest corner 
of the field, is estimated at 2,800 barrels 
of petroleum daily. Specific gravity is 
0.870, similar to that of Poza Rica. 


Nazis OPERATE PIPELINE IN RUMANIA 


By use of a new Rumanian pipeline 
constructed by German engineers from 
the Ploesti oilfields to Bucharest, the 
Germans have been able to divert roll- 
ing stock formerly used for transporting 
petrol to the capital to the transporta- 
tion of war material, say European press 
reports. 

Rumania’s railroads and large indus- 
trial works, it is reported, have been 
ordered by the Government to use coal 
instead of oil. Dispatch of oil to Ger- 
many made this move necessary. 


Railway 
Equipment 


TURKEY RECEIVES EQUIPMENT From U. K. 


The delivery of 18 locomotives and 520 
freight cars to Turkey has been effected 
since April 1940 along with other rail- 
way equipment from the United King- 
dom, says a British technical journal. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER SHORTAGE IN DENMARK 


Denmark’s rubber-collection cam- 
paign unearthed sufficient rubber to 
tread over 10,000 automobile tires dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1942. The 
retreading work is supervised by the so- 
called “Autogummicentralen” (Automo- 
bile Rubber Central), which inspects the 
tires and decides on the advisability of 
repairing. It has been impossible to 


supply the needs of Denmark’s 20,000 
trucks which require from 30,000 to 40,- 
000 tires a year. 

Bicycles form a very important part 
of Danish transport, and, during the 
summer of 1942, 90,000 rubber bicycle 
tires per month were manufactured, de- 
spite difficulties. By early autumn, how- 
ever, the supply of canvas for the fabric 
of the tires became short, and promised 
German deliveries were delayed. It was 
only by salvaging cotton from two Swed- 
ish ships, which sank in the early sum- 
mer, that a supply of lining material, 
sufficient to last until the end of the 
year, was obtained. 

Efforts to relieve the rubber situation 
have taken several forms. Substitute 
tires made of “wood straw” have been 
devised. (Editor’s Note: This term 
“wood straw’’—evidently a translation 
from the Danish—is not defined or ex- 
plained in the field report on which this 
item is based.) Wooden tires for auto- 
mobiles have been considered dangerous 
to road surfaces and have been prohib- 
ited. Production of a synthetic rubber, 
called “Aetylan,” was begun in July 1942 
Attempts have also been made to culti- 
vate dandelions for rubber. Despite 
these efforts, Danish stocks of rubber at 
the beginning of 1943 were critically 
low. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


DECLINE IN NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand imported surgical and 
dental instruments and materials val- 
ued at £NZ72, 272 from the United States 
in 1942. Total imports of this type of 
goods in 1942 were valued at £NZ245,669. 
a decrease from £NZ293,178 in 1941, sta- 
tistics published by the customs office 
reveal. 
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Imports of ophthalmic instruments 
and materials also declined in 1949 
amounting to £NZ51,775, compared with 
£NZ67,808 in 1941. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


RAW-MATERIAL SHORTAGES CURTAIL 
PRODUCTION IN DENM/RK 


Raw-material shortages in Denmark 
keep textile production on a very low 
scale. To provide a system of part-time 
employment for over half of the 18,009 
textile operators, a work-sharing ar. 
rangement was inaugurated last year. 

Flax is now grown on some 7,000 hec- 
tares, largest area so cultivated in the 
past 100 years. This, it is reported, 
furnishes all the sewing yarn for the shoe 
industry; it is also used for seaming yarn 
and brushes. 

Scutching tow or flax waste is treated 
by a so-called “cottonizing” process and 
used as a Spinning fiber in combination 
with other materials. Despite this, and 
the use of stinging nettles, few children’s 
stockings can be purchased, and even 
paper is used as a raw material in vests 
and underclothes. At the beginning of 
the year hospitals were unable to procure 
sufficient cotton bandages. 


RUMANIA TO INCREASE FIBER-PLANT ACREAGE 


Central Europe’s interest in textiles is 
indicated by the establishment of a new 
flax and hemp office in Rumania. These 
plants are to be cultivated in increasing 
quantities, for fiber rather than seed, say 
press reports. 

Little cotton was grown in Rumania 
until 1939 when 7,031 hectares were 
planted, producing 3,967 metric tons of 
seed cotton. Plans are in progress to 
increase the plantings to cover an area 
of 14,000 hectares. To achieve this 
higher cultivation offers no serious prob- 
lem, but its advantage is rather dubious, 
as in some sections of the country the cli- 
mate is such that cotton does not always 
mature, 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON Imports INTO INDIA SHOW 
DECREASE 


India’s imports of rayon yarn dropped 
in value to 192000 rupees in the first 5 
months of 1942, from 14,655,000 rupees 
in the corresponding period of 1941. 

Rayon tissues also showed a decrease 
during the corresponding months of 1942, 
being valued at only 977,000 rupees, com- 
pared with 14,509,000 rupees in the Janu- 
ary-to-May period of the preceding year, 
states a United Kingdom textile journal 


PORTUGAL’S IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN 


Imports of rayon yarn into Portugal, 
from January to November 1942, 
amounted to 570 metric tons, whereas in 
the corresponding 11-month period of 
the preceding year 746 tons were Tre- 
ceived. reports a British textile period- 
ical 
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Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE WOOL MARKET STEADY 


Although quiet, Argentina’s wool mar- 
ket remained firm throughout April. 

Exports in March aggregated 16,313 
pales, compared with 12,452 bales in Feb- 
ruary of this year, and 15,463 bales in 
March 1942. This brings the total for 
the first 6 months of the wool season, 
which began on October 1, 1942, up to 
34,820 bales. In the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding season 135,693 bales 
were exported. 


SPAIN’S WOOL PRODUCTION 


Conditions in Spain’s wool industry 
improved during January 1943, when 
277.6 metric tons of wool yarn were pro- 
duced, compared with only 156.7 tons in 
January of last year. 

The 1942 total output dropped to 2,518 
tons, from the preceding year’s produc- 
tion of 3,339 tons. 


REDUCED DEMAND FOR WOOL PRODUCTS 
In U. K. 


A decided reduction in demand for 
wool manufactures of all types, from 
yarn to wearing apparel, is experienced 
by the United Kingdom’s wool industry. 
Purchases of utility cloth by clothing 
manufacturers are far below previous 
months. 

Curtailed output may seriously raise 
production costs, since employees must 
be paid full wages under provisions of 
the Essential Work Order. 


Wearing Apparel 
SITUATION IN MANITOBA, CANADA 


Retail stocks of women’s and men’s 
wear are lower in Manitoba than in 
former years. A shortage in men’s wear, 
particularly shirts, is reported. How- 
ever, a high level of trade has been main- 
tained. 

Several new industries were developed 
in Winnipeg in 1942, including the manu- 
facture of women’s and children’s coats, 
blouses, skirts, suspenders, sportswear, 
and caps. 





Packaging Goods for Export 
(Continued from p. 13) 


merce, prepared in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


Domestic Versus Foreign 


The United States firm entering the 
export field for the first time is faced 
with the problem of delivering its prod- 
uct to the foreign market in salable con- 
dition at a cost that will not jeopardize 
its competitive position. If the com- 
pany has been operating successfully in 
the domestic field, it probably has de- 
veloped a shipping container which has 
proved satisfactory for domestic move- 
ments, and, in view of the success of this 
package, the firm may consider it good 
enough for shipments abroad. In many 
instances, however, unless this container 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


and its interior packing are consider- 
ably better than domestic shipments de- 
mand, it will fall short of the require- 
ments for export. 

The properties needed in the export 
container can be more clearly visualized 
if the nature of the journey it must make 
and the hazards it will encounter on the 
way are thoroughly understood. If the 
factory of the shipper is in the Middle 
West, the journey to the seaboard will 
compare with the ordinary trip involved 
in domestic shipments. However, in an 
export shipment the journey has just 
begun. 

After being unloaded from the freight 
car to a truck, a lighter, or to the steam- 
ship pier, the goods are lifted into the 
ship by slings, if it is a large package, 
or in a large net with many other pack- 
ages if it is a small one. Great crushing 
pressure may be exerted on the packages 
at this point, although this hazard is 
lessened to a great degree by the use of 
platform slings which have been adopted 
by many steamship companies for han- 
dling smaller packages. As the load is 
lifted up, it sometimes swings to and fro, 
despite the best efforts of those in charge 
to keep it steady, and strikes against the 
side of the ship, adding another hazard 
that must be guarded against. After 
being lowered into the hold or between 
decks of the ship, the package is stowed 
away by the stevedores. It may be 
stowed below other cases, crates, or 
boxes, and have to support very heavy 
weights. During loading, moreover, 
there is sometimes the possibility of the 
package being punctured by longshore- 
men’s cargo hooks. 

During the ocean voyage the package 
will be subjected to lateral pressure and 
strain as the ship pitches and rolls. If 
storms are encountered these stresses 
may be very severe. If the interior pack- 
ing does not hold the contents firmly in 
place, they will be thrown about inside 
the box or case by the rolling and pitch- 
ing of the vessel. If proper precautions 
have not been taken to keep out salt air 
and resist temperature changes, the con- 
tents may start to rust, if they are of 
metal, or may mildew if of fabric. If 
the package has not been properly sealed 
or ventilated, temperature changes dur- 
ing the voyage may start condensation 
in the container, resulting in damage. 
If ventilation holes in large cases are not 
properly screened, or if containers too 
light in weight are used for some prod- 
ucts, such as foodstuffs, rodents in the 
ship or on the docks may damage the 
shipment. 

Frequently the export container re- 
ceives its severest testing when being 
unloaded at the port of discharge. In 
many harbors of the world, cargo is un- 
loaded from the ship to lighters in an 
open roadstead. Even though every ef- 
fort is made to handle the cargo in such 
a manner as to avoid heavy contacts, 
this is not always possible when steamer 
and lighter are both rolling heavily. 
When the lighter reaches shore, the 
goods are taken to the customs ware- 
house or area and the packages are 
examined by the customs officials. Fre- 
quently this involves opening the ship- 
ping container, with the possibility that 
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it may not be securely closed or sealed 
after the inspection. At this point, also, 
fines may be levied for cases improperly 
marked, errors in packing slips, lack of 
tally sheets, or failure properly to seg- 
regate, wrap, or mark in accordance 
with the laws of the importing country. 


When the goods have been cleared 
through the customs, there follows, in 
many instances, a journey to the inland 
city to which the goods are ultimately 
destined. This may involve transporta- 
tion by rail, motortruck, or wagon, or by 
pack animals, such as mules, llamas, or 
camels. Special packages are usually 
needed for the latter form of transpor- 
tation. 


Expert Information 


Exporters today can obtain help in 
solving their individual packing prob- 
lems from a number of sources not avail- 
able until a few years ago. There are 
privately owned container-testing lab- 
oratories which test boxes and interior 
packing of all kinds to determine their 
resistance to rough handling and other 
hazards. Similar laboratories are main- 
tained by the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., and a number of the 
leading container-manufacturing com- 
panies. Experienced packing engineers 
are also available and can be consulted 
by any exporting company. The ma- 
rine insurance companies are in a par- 
ticularly advantageous position to give 
advice and help, since their records con- 
tain information as to ‘the causes of 
damage to practically every type of ex- 
ported commodity and every type of 
shipping container. The Transporta- 
tion Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has in its files a 
great deal of material on export-packing 
methods, and is glad to make this in- 
formation available to those interested. 


The chief objective of the executive 
in charge of export packing should be to 
deliver his company’s products at their 
foreign destination in undamaged con- 
dition. The hazards to which the goods 
will be subjected are known. In most 
instances, successful methods of counter- 
ing the various hazards are also known. 
Proper packing to insure maximum pro- 
tection can be developed by intelligent 
application of the principles, methods, 
and materials now available to every 
United States concern engaged in the 
export business, 





Oh, Yeah! 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


ceded oie en wise in cain liste asa 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of April 
27, 1943. Opposition must be filed be- 
fore May 31, 1943. 


Class number 
and commodity 
Gold Medal No. 2—-Entire class 
=e . No. 5—Entire class 
Radiator-__-_-_-- _.....--. No. 14—Entire class. 


Trade-mark 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of May 
4, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
June 7, 1943. 


Class number 


Trade-mark . and commodity 


Unique__--_- ; No. 5—Entire class. 
Neper_______.-____.____. No. 18—Entire class. 
Virutin Bala_-__ _.. No. 14—Entire class 
Minerva___-_ _..._. No. 2—Entire class 
| Rae _ No. 1—Entire class. 


El Salvador —tThe following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 





Date « 


lrade-mark Commodity publi 
cation 
y 
. = Toilet articles, perfumery Apr | 
Pegaso (after a | Fruit juices, sirups, jellies, | Apr. 15 
winged horse ete 
Ferrobil Pharmaceutical products Apr. 30 
Solharina Foodstuffs Do 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
deo, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





Prade-mark Product : sblieation 

Fenton, Asafen, Fro- Drug store and | May 3tos 

tal, Mejoral, Ru- chemical prod- 

bina, Sterling Drug ucts 

Inc., Nolitol. 
Suaviderm do Deo 
Sulfo Suavex do Do 
Java ‘: Crroceries Do 
Oreton, Oronol, Arta- Drug store and Dx 

mar, Desenfriol, chemical prod- 


Tetramel, Ludozan ucts. 
Vantyl, Apinal. 
Lady Hamilton Cigars, cigarettes, Do 
tobacco. 
Toilet and beauty D 
products, soap, 
candles, matches 


“uavex 





Wartime Ingenuity 
Is Already Shaping 
Peacetime Miracles 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Juan Trippe Receives National 
Award for Trade Championship 


As the unanimous choice of a national 
committee of 35 members, representing 
every section of the United States, Mr. 
Juan T. Trippe, president of the Pan 
American World Airways System, kas 
been awarded the famous Capt. Robert 
M. Dollar Memorial Award for his out- 
standing championing of and service to 
American foreign trade. Announcement 
was made by James S. Carson, chairman 
of the Foreign Trade Council, in New 
York City: 

“Juan Trippe, one of America’s great 
pioneers, has transformed the trade 
lanes of the world for American com- 
merce, has brought within 70 hours of 
each other any two inhabited regions of 
the globe by the faith and vision that 
brought into being America’s flying Clip- 
per ships and a new era in American 
foreign trade.” 

Previous recipients of the gold plaque 
are Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
James A. Farrell, Thomas G. Watson, Eu- 
gene P. Thomas, and Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles. 





Spain’s Chemical Industry 
Expands 
(Continued from p. 11) 


economy of the country. Spain’s re- 
sources of salt, crude potassium salts, 
and pyrites are utilized in the manufac- 
ture of these products. The country is 
the world’s principal producer of pyrites. 

Spain, however, is rather well known 
also as a supplier of certain other raw 
materials. Long an important producer 
of wines, large quantities of argols, wine 
lees, calcium tartrate, tartaric acid, and 
cream of tartar are available for ship- 
ment abroad. Output of argols, calcium 
tartrate, and wine lees amounted to 
10,000 metric tons in 1940 and of tartaric 
acid to 2,000 tons. Right now there isa 
general shortage of these materials in 
large consuming areas. 

Crude drugs and aromatics derived 
from herbs, leaves, seeds, and roots are 
obtained in fairly large quantities in 
Spain. It is reported that as many as 
200 different items are commonly utilized 
under this classification, and total ex- 
ports normally were valued at approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. It has been claimed 
that Spain accounts for approximately 
one-third of the world’s production of 
ergot of rye. Gentian root, ephedra, 
saffron, red squill, white squill, thyme 
leaves and flowers, camomile, and psyl- 
lium seeds are among the commodities 
produced and exported. 

Essential oils from Spain have been 
sold on world markets for many years, 
particularly in the United States—the 
two most important being spike lavender 
and rosemary. Medicinal and toilet 
preparations also are manufactured in 
important amounts. Recently Spain has 
been actively promoting interest in the 
vitamins, serums, vaccines, and similar 
lines. 
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It would obviously be impossible to de. 
tail the entire Spanish chemical industry 
in an article of this type. 


Production Statistics 


Complete production statistics over the 
years are not available, but by 193) 
manufacture of chemicals and allied 
products in Spain had reached an ap- 
proximate valuation of $100,000,000. In. 
cluded in this estimated total, in addition 
to the chemical industries representeg 
in the table below, are essential oils, 
medicinals, toilet preparations, anq 
paints. No total-value figures are avai]. 
able for a period later than 1931. 

The few statistics given for the year 
1938 (when the Spanish civil war was 
still being fought) published in Anuario 
Estadistica de Espafia, 1941, illustrate 
the effect on chemical manufacturing of 
that disturbed period. In practically 
every instance, output of the few com- 
modities for which statistics are available 
was less than half the amounts recorded 
for the year 1922. Production of super. 
phosphates in 1922 amounted to 461,500 
metric tons; sulfuric acid, 177,200; caus- 
tic soda, 33,800; sulfur, 95,600; calcium 
carbide, 18,500; and sodium bicarbonate, 
20,160. 


Production of Sperfied Che micals in Spain 
in 1925, 1934, and 1938. 


In metric tons} 





Commodity 1925 1934 1938 





Superphosphates 722, 8U1 1, 032, 824 | 189, 69) 
Pyrites 3, 359, 240 2, O72, 413 (‘) 
Potassium chloride 27, 734 319, 633 () 
Sulfur 61,916 43, O52 2H, 573 
Sulfuric acid 2K), 097 208, 121 > 111,715 
Copper sulfate 4, 095 11, 500 6, 207 
Caustic soda 33, 361 $5, 320 19, Aa9 
Calcium carbide 19, 624 20,175 9, 752 
Sodium bicarbonats 3, 120 4,132 2, 040 
Sodium carbonate $1, $20 44, 143 24,514 
Coal tar $2, 204 $8, 2 29, 089 
Ochers and iron oxid« 18, 152 18, 700 Q, 188 
W hite lead 1, 886 1, 401 (‘) 
Ammonium sulfate 12, 189 18, 783 11, 608 
Calcium chloride &, 100) 9, O34 5, 41s 
Benzol 6, GUS 5, 928 &, 121 
Hydrochloric acid 1, 126 4, O18 (\) 
Nitric acid 1,050 1, 142 1, 046 
lrichlorethy lene (; 1, 227 ( 
Red lead 705 ( 
Chlorine SAS ( 
Naphthalene 927 ASY ( 
Potassium chlorate sti) 1, 163 ( 
Sodium sulfate 7, SSS 1, 434 
Barium sulfate §, 706 22, 436 ( 
Ammonia 2, 317 
Aluminum sulfate 7H 
Barium chloride 170 346) 
Rosin 20, 000 21,015 
Purpentine 7, 000 5, 550 (i 
Creosote 4, 61 3, 209 
Explosive 6,213 2,84 
Not availabl 
2 Probably not manufactured then 


Foreign-Trade Figures 


Throughout the years, Spain’s chemi- 
cal foreign trade has fluctuated appre- 
ciably. Preceding World War I, foreign 
chemical trade was comparatively 
small; imports of fertilizers, dyes, paints, 
and varnishes approximated $4,000,000 
in 1913, and exports of pyrites, argols, 
perfumery, and essential oils $7,500,000. 
Even at that time Spanish pyrites was 
one of the principal export commodities, 
2,900,000 metric tons having been 
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i ped abroad in 1913. During the 
0 period, imports of chemicals and 
ted products were around $30,000,000 
yally, and exports $15,000,000. Av- 
e annual imports from 1931 to 1935 
yalued at $22,800,000, using the old 
ylue of the United States dollar, and 
gports at $8,100,000. 
Upon the cessation of hostilities in the 
ish civil war, imports did not in- 
greatly, notwithstanding the ab- 
ce of stocks and the immediate need 
fr chemicals—partly because World 
war II broke out in 1939. In 1940 and 


— 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
1941, imports were valued at $20,000,000. 
Exports, however, showed a prompt in- 
crease to $12,100,000 in 1940 and to $17,- 
600,000 in 1941. Indications are that 
1942 trade continued to advance; im- 
ports for the first 6 months reached 
$14,500,000 and exports $10,200,000. 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and other Euro- 
pean countries are Spain’s chief sup- 
pliers and customers, though the Unitea 
States is an important customer for 
pyrites, potassium sulfate, tartaric acid, 
argols, and other tartrate materials. 





Groups, commodities, and leading countries 





Metric tons Value, gold pesetas ! 








P ‘ 1942, | 1942, 
1940 104i Jan. June! 1940 1041 Jan.-June 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 

(oal-tar products 12,478 | 8, 184 10, 572 10, 386 6, 252 
Dyes an d coloring materials 321 307 5, 799 6, 263 4,212 
Germany 60 Os 1,721 | 3, 091 2, 439 
Switzerland 140 70 2, 934 | 1, 597 500 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products 120,010 | 117,277 69, 28, 048 36, 435 26, 310 
Copper sulfate 1, 980 5, 660 4,12 636 2, 217 1, 937 
United Kingdom 1, RO 4, 728 4 636 1, 828 1, 936 

Insecticides, fungicides 956 1, 530 186 1, 247 631 
United Kingdom 152 512 | 239 | 107 343 253 
Germany 603 5 | | 674 358 
Sodium nitrate 66,967 | 52,492 | 29 | &, 569 7, 642 4, 278 
Chile 66, 967 52,492 | 29 &, 569 7, 642 4,278 
Calcium cyanamice 4 &, 991 6, 1 1, 42 2, 024 
France 4 1, O85 1 l 426 258 
Switzerland 1,214 
Ammonium sulfate 36, O78 18, 535 *) 5, 277 4, 783 5, 952 
Germany 143 $0) ) Is 5 4, 375 

Belgium 36, 809 5, 255 

Other synthetic nitrate 5, 431 19, 840 3, 382 909 4,053 | 1, 376 
Switzerland s 2, 464 2, 000 19 369 649 
Germany GSS 45) 361 106 78 130 
Italy-Albania S02 5, 769 Os4 349 1,819 SSS 
Pharmaceutical and proprietary preparations dl is 37 7R5 2, 669 1, 780 
Germany 15 31 31 , 103 1,849 1, 283 
Switzerland 6 i 2 277 282 225 
Perfumery and materials 47 6S 53 O50 1, 764 1, 235 

Nonalcoholic essences 21 19 47 612 1, 422 1,151 
France 6 16 15 26 385 fd 
Switzerland 7 17 4 229 742 235 
Pigments, paints, varnishes, and inks SS4 1, 630 604 RY3 2, 128 962 

Chemical pigments 136 279 313 | 177 SOR 531 
Germany 3S 10S 220) 1s 207 348 
Italy-Albania iv 17 74 14 65 112 
Total 202, 529 149, 695 104, 207 61, 529 59, 274 44, 275 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 
Chemical, pharmaceutical 272, 7) ISS, 300 141,615 1s, 685 25, 378 12, 065 
Potassium sulfate, chloride, and fertilizer salt 03, 21s 140, 557 32, 754 | 7.191 10, 235 2, 051 
United Kingdon 22, SSS 66, O91 5,312 | SAY 5, 715 A26 
France 43, 639 18, 253 2, 321 826 
Superphosphate and other phosphate fertilizers 5, 046 5, 833 3,614 4 AO2 318 
Sodium chloride 14, 858 26, 633 99, 273 874 188 1,477 
Tartaric acid 91 1, 224 535 849 3, 965 2, 279 
United Kingdon au 619 353 717 2,410 1, 517 
Portugal 46 “92 9 138 368 
Tartrate materials 0, 97 1 6, O44 1, 569 4,434 5, OOS 2, 393 
United Kingdom 4, 24 1, 869 1, 262 1, 550 1,114 2, 161 
Proprietary preparation 173 316 148 1, 608 1, 204 644 
Perfumery and essential oils SOS S75 417 3, 709 7. 955 5, 200 
Essences, nonaleohe lic 239 SO] 207 1, 604 5, 321 3, 020 
Germany 279 133 3, 201 1, 851 
Pigments, varnishes, inks 6, 315 15, 510 3, 355 1, 383 2,454 1, 159 
Vegetable products 11, 966 13, 961 6, 320 &, 194 15, 125 10, 940 
Spirits of turpentine 1, 536 2,319 1, 443 1,015 1, 927 2, 274 
Switzerland 170 1, 136 95 1, 762 
Rosin ‘ S, 136 3, 453 1,344 3, 368 3, 196 1, 428 
Italy 6, 808 2, 213 441 2, 925 2, 208 544 
Crude dru 1, 149 3, 626 1,316 951 3, 899 1, 799 
Saffron 12, 261 7, 558 7, O87 2, 158 960 1, 397 
lotal 206, S00 221, 211 153, 512 2 37,004 2 43, 693 2 31,076 
1 gold ta = $0.3267 


Exclusive of pyrites. 








ih Ou t Free Enterprise Gives More Social Gains 
Z | Than Any Other System 
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Inter-American Health Plan 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Belem also is the site of a laboratory 
for studying mosquito specimens in the 
war on malaria. Hundreds of mosquito 
fighters in the Amazon Basin send speci- 
mens to Belem in the search for malaria 
carriers. 


Brazilians Active 


From Belem inland, for 2,200 miles, 
Brazil is engaged in the construction of 
5 major hospitals and at least 50 dispen- 
sary infirmaries to cover towns of a thou- 
sand population or more. Of the dispen- 
saries, 35 are to be on launches floating 
on a circuit along the Amazon and its 
tributaries. Some of these health sta- 
tions are in operation. 

They will extend eventually all the 
way to Guayaramerin, where the Mamore 
River forms a boundary between Brazil 
and Bolivia, and to Iquitos and Tingo 
Maria, in the Amazon headwaters of 
Peru. 


Atabrine Gets Results 


Secondary headquarters of the pro- 
gram have been established nearly 1,000 
miles up the Amazon from Belem at 
Manaos, capital of Brazil’s first rubber 
boom, where an opera house remains as 
a memento. Also included are projects 
for drainage, sewage, water supply, per- 
sonnel training, and the distribution of a 
million tablets monthly of atabrine, free 
of charge. 

Atabrine distribution, stepped up by 
newspaper and radio campaigns, is pro- 
ducing results. In one area formerly 15 
percent of the population were afflicted 
by malaria; now the incidence is down 
to only 2 or 3 percent. 

Employed on the program are 1,500 
Brazilians, of whom 40 are doctors and 7 
are engineers. They are being assisted 
by a field party of United States tech- 
nicians. headed by Dr. Kenneth C. Wad- 
dell, noted for his pioneering health work 
with the Ford rubber plantations in the 
Amazon Valley. 

Similar health programs have been 
launched by other nations with territo- 
ries in the Amazon Valley, including Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Bolivia. 


Ecuadoran Efforts Speeded 


The health work is far advanced in 
Ecuador, where 34 separate projects are 
in progress. In Quito, the capital, the 
first nursing school completed under the 
hemisphere health program is in opera- 
tion, a tribute to cooperation among al- 
most a dozen Ecuadoran and United 
States agencies. 

In a modernized building on the 
grounds of the Eugenio Espejo Hospital, 
30 girls in the powder-blue uniform of 
the probationer have begun a 3-year 
course that will meet the rigid standards 
of the International Council of Nurses. 
The students receive free tuition, uni- 
forms, textbooks, materials, meals, and 
living quarters. 
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In Quito and Guayaquil (Ecuador’s 
principal port), hospitals and labora- 
tories are taking shape, modern sewers 
are being installed and drainage pro- 
grams undertaken. In addition to the 
nursing school, the program in Quito 
calls for a 100-bed hospital for infectious 
diseases, a 200-bed maternity hospital, a 
complete health center to house the 
country’s National Health Service and 
its many clinics, laboratories for the 
municipal health department, and a new 
market place. 

In Guayaquil the program calls for a 
tuberculosis hospital, one for infectious 
diseases and a large maternity hospital, 
the addition of men’s and children’s 
pavilions at other institutions, a new 
building for the medical school, and the 
addition of an auditorium and _ six 
laboratories to the Instituto de Higiene. 


Relentless War on “Carriers” 


In Chimborazo Province, a war of ex- 
termination is being waged against rats 
and guinea pigs, carriers of bubonic 
plague. At Salinas, site of a United 
States military and naval base, another 
Sanitary campaign is under way. 

Scores of Ecuadoran technicians and 
more than 1,200 workmen have been 
engaged in work that has become an 
outstanding example of inter-American 
cooperation. 


In Bolivia and Paraguay 


In Bolivia, a central office and supply 
post has been set up at Cochabamba. 
The Bolivian program extends the Ama- 
zon Basin work with malaria control and 
pure-water supplies, the most pressing 
problems. 

Paraguay’s health program has seen 
construction begun on a large health 
center at Asuncion, the capital, to house 
the National Ministry of Health. The 
center will include clinics for treatment 
of disease. Sites for other health cen- 
ters in Paraguay have been selected. 
Projects include sewage and water-sup- 
ply facilities, hospitals, training of 
nurses and technicians, and a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium at Asuncion. 


Making Haiti Healthier 


The first health and sanitation proj- 
ects in Haiti have been completed. This 
work includes canals and drainage of 
marshlands for malaria control in the 
Carrefour Lighthouse area of Port-au- 
Prince, the Haitian capital; similar san- 
itation work at Bizoton; construction of 
water and sewage facilities at Fort 
Lamentin. 

Nearly a score of projects have been 
started or planned for Port-au-Prince 
and other Haitian communities. These 
involve malaria work, construction of 
market places, improvement of water 
supply, and other sanitation facilities. 
The market places serve as centers for 
dissemination of health information. At 
Cap-Haitien a malaria-control project 
is under way to protect workers on a 
5,000-acre project for growing sisal, a 
strategic material. 
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Bring Hospitals to People 


In Peru a program has been launched 
to bring hospitals to its citizens, wher- 
ever they are. For example, San Mar- 
tin, capital of a Province, is almost un- 
reachable except by plane. It needs a 
hospital. So materials were flown in by 
plane to build the hospital. 

Tingo Maria, 520 miles from Lima in 
the Andes, is the center of a new agri- 
cultural colony, where crops thrive— 
and disease organisms as well. So in 
Tingo Maria has risen a new hospital, 
with water and sewage systems. 

Chimbote, north of Lima, is a seaport 
and center of a coal and iron area. 
Through it comes the Pan American 
Highway. Plans for Chimbote include 
a hospital and health center, malaria 
control, and sewage disposal. 

The Peruvian program includes dis- 
pensary launches for Peru’s Amazon area 
and a health center in Lima, the capital 


Central American Advance 


In Central America, from Guatemala 
to Costa Rica, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs is cooperating in more 
than 75 health and sanitation projects. 
They include malaria control, health 
centers, sewage and water facilities 
They also include an abattoir in San 
Jose, Costa Rica; a 300-bed hospital in 
Guatemala City; a tuberculosis dispen- 
sary in Tegucigalpa, the capital of Hon- 
duras, a program of tuberculosis control 
in Nicaragua, and a nurses’ training 
school at Managua, the Nicaraguan 
capital. 


Subsidiary Campaigns 


Running through the fabric of this 
over-all health program are a number 
of subsidiary campaigns against tuber- 
culosis, leprosy, yaws, typhus. Seven 
countries have launched projects to lift 
their nursing professions to the highest 
modern standards. 

The projects call for reorganization of 
existing nurses’ schools, establishment of 
new ones for advanced and “brush-up”’ 
courses for nurses. 

Assisting in the work is the United 
States Public Health Service and the 
hemisphere-wide Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau. They supply teacher- 
nurses, buildings, funds, and texts, and 
lay out courses of instruction. 

So goes forward the most imposing 
inter-American health program yet 
undertaken. 


Career and Views of a Crusader 


A public-health crusader in the tradi- 
tion of Walter Reed, Carlos Finlay, and 
William Gorgas, Dr. Dunham has been 
working in the field of tropical medicine 
almost three decades. He is a graduate 
of the University of Oregon Medical 
School, received an M. A. degree from 
George Washington University, and doc- 
torate of public health from Johns Hop- 
kins. He also studied in the London 
School of Tropical Medicine. An army 
doctor more than half his life, he has 
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taught in the Army Medical College and 
served as public-health adviser to the 
Governor General of the Philippine Is. 
lands. 

His textbook on Military Preventiy, 
Medicine is a standard work on the Sub. 
ject. Recently Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek had the book microfilmeg and 
sent to China by plane to help reduce 
disease in China’s armies. 

Speaking of the inter-American “Bat. 
tle for Health,” Dr. Dunham says: 

“These projects, in keeping with the 
Rio development. .frogram, have been 
planned for immediate, wartime needs jn 
connection with hemisphere defense and 
development of rubber ibers, and othe 
tropical products. 

“But, when the war is over, the hog. 
pitals, nursing schgoss, sewage, water 
and other sanitation facilities, will re. 
main to become enduring contributions 
to the health of our neighboring repub. 
lics. 

“The health and sanitation program 
should represent, in post-war retrospegt 
one of the notable achievements g 
friendship and unity of action among the 
Americas in these crucial years.” 





Fats and Oils on All Fronts 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Our industry is meeting and solving new 
problems continually. Mills or parts of 
plants have been diverted to the crushing 
of oilseeds different from those to which 
they have been accustomed. Crushers 
have shifted from one important oilseed 
to another, so that the maximum output 
of processed oils and oil products may 
be obtained. 


The International Front 


The international front is becoming of 
increasing importance to producers of 
fats and oils. Our goals for domestic 
production contemplate the eventual aec- 
cumulation of stockpiles to meet urgent 
needs of countries whose raw materials 
and factories have suffered the ravages 
of war. Their immediate needs will be 
for finished products, and the United 
States is expected to be a leading source 
of such commodities as lard, vegetable 
shortenings and cooking oils, and soap. 
This need will continue to be substantial 
until it is possible to rehabilitate Euro- 
pean factories and farms and they can 
once more receive and process raw ma- 
terials from oversea producing areas. | 
That may take several years. 


What the Record Shows 


An active foreign trade for our fats! 
and oils is not a new experience for this} 
country. Before and during the first} 
World War, and for several years there-} 
after, these exports were of very large’ 
proportions. In 1921 we exported 20 per 
cent of our cottonseed-oil production and! 
65 percent of our Federally inspected! 
lard. ; 

In 1923, with about the same total lard) 
production as is expected this year, &} 
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ports amounted to 1,100,000,000 pounds. 
Half of the 1943 Federally inspected lard 
production is reserved for Government 
account. That about equals the 1923 


lard exports. 


Question of New M arket 5 


With total domestic production of ali 
fats and oils increasing, it is obvious that, 
at some period following this war, the 
United States will have to find new 
markets or adjust : arply downward a 
fats-and-oils eco).omys that has been 
built up to supp’ war's needs. This is 
a long-range p dlem that we should 
think about now nd as we proceed with 
the war. 

Some of you ren . ‘nber the increasing 
trade barriers that /cre raised following 
the first World War. .‘he swing toward 
economic nationalism, wnich increased 
during the intervening years, materially 
enlarged the whole complex of disloca- 
tion, which led to the present conflict. 
In this process, the United States lost 
much of its export trade of fats and oils, 
so that, in 1939, from a lard production 
of 2,000,000,000 pounds, less than 300,- 
000,000 pounds were exported. All ex- 
yorts of fats and oils in that year, in- 
cluding oils produced from imported raw 
materials, amounted to less than 600,- 
000,000 pounds, or only 7 percent of 
domestic production. 


The Current Advance 


Principally to satisfy war needs, cur- 
rent production has been increased to 
11,000,000 000 pounds. When imports 
resume the pre-war 2,000,000,000-pound 
rate—and these imports are of types 
necessary to balance the Nation’s econ- 
omy—total supplies, on a current pro- 
duction basis, will be 13,000,000,000 
pounds. It is simple arithmetic that a 
production of nearly 3,000,000,000 pounds 
more than in pre-war years will require 
civilian post-war consumption at levels 
higher than in 1942. Allowing a domes- 
tic disappearance or 10,700,000,000 
pounds, which was the average reached 
in 1941-42, and assuming 1939 exports 
of 600,000,000, we shall have left 1,700,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Thus, if we are to maintain current 
production rates, we must expand our 
foreign and domestic markets so as to 
dispose of this surplus. In the mean- 
time, and probably for several years after 
peace is declared, there will be urgent 
need for every pound of fats and oils 
that we can produce. 


Anomalies Exist 


Excessive accumulations of many 
products in the past were, in fact, not 
surpluses at all when measured by the 
world’s minimum needs for food and 
industrial materials. These surpluses 
were, much more, matters of maldistri- 
bution and underconsumption. Even 
how, there are certain inconsistencies in 
the supply situation. Considerable quan- 
tities of cottonseed oil were used in Brazil 
in 1942 for Diesel fuel. A leading reason 
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for the Brazilian Government’s prohibi- 
tion of exports of cottonseed oil last year 
was to increase its use in this way. It 
was a Satisfactory substitute, but the 
chief objection under peacetime stand- 
ards is that the price is about twice as 
high as for regular Diesel oil. 

Much of French Africa’s peanut oil 
was used for Diesel and lubricating oil 
in the last several years. Argentina has 
accumulated a surplus of 3,000,000 tons 
of flaxseed, a third of which is being 
converted into fuel oil. Brazil’s poten- 
tially inexhaustible supplies of babasst 
kernels could, if developed, probably sup- 
ply the world’s needs for lauric-acid oils. 


The Ideal Situation 


There are many conditions of over- 
supplies in some countries, and under- 
consuinption in others. Much of this 
maldistribution can be avoided in peace- 
time. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, an ideal situation would be to 
develop markets for our normal edible- 
fat surplus; import foreign raw materi- 
als either not adaptable to our soil and 
climate or those produced here in 
amounts insufficient for our industrial- 
oil needs; and then reduce the disparity 
in distribution which has, at times, re- 
sulted in some of our own people not 
having enough in this country of abun- 
dant production. Perhaps one of the 
beneficent effects of the war will be to 
help us approach this ideal. 





When the Nazis entered the flax region 
of western U. S. S. R., the solution of 
their acute fiber shortage seemed as- 
sured. To their dismay they found no 
rich fields to harvest, because the un- 
usually severe winter of 1941-42 had al- 
most completely destroyed the crops, re- 
ports a British textile periodical. 
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. Charles E. Lund (“Fats and Oils on All 

Fronts’) is a native of New York City. 
With a background of 20 years of ex- 
perience in the wholesale and retail food 
industries in the New York area, he came 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington in 1934, since 
which time he has headed the Bureau’s 
Fats and Oils work. He has written 
various articles and delivered numerous 
addresses having to do with this par- 
ticular field. 

Anna Hazel Swift (“Spain’s Chemical 
Industry Expands”) was born at Milton, 
Mass., and educated at Simmons College, 
Boston. Her studies have embraced 
economics, foreign languages, literature, 
current history, psychology. She entered 
the employ of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington in 
1918, and assisted in the establishment of 
the Chemical Division in 1922. Miss 
Swift is the author of numerous articles 
and other publications, both Government 
and trade, and has been a contributor to 
technical journals. She made the first 
survey of the entire U. S. chemical in- 
dustry, published in 1929 under the title 
“American Chemical Industry, First 
Quarter Twentieth Century,” and she 
also prepared “World Chemical Develop- 
ments,” an annual review. 





Revenues and expenditures of the 
Honduran Government in January 1943 
were 1,217,000 and 933,000 lempiras, 
respectively. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, May 
25, 1943: 


No. 463—Customs Requirement of Decia- 
ration of Non-Azxis Origin of Exports 
Revoked. 


The Commissioner of Customs has re- 
voked Bureau of Customs circular letters 
of January 1 and February 10, 1943 (our 
announcements Nos. 433 and 437 in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 30 
and February 20, 1943, respectively). 
These letters required, with certain ex- 
ceptions, a statement, either in the ship- 
per’s export declaration or on a separate 
sheet affixed thereto, certifying that the 
merchandise involved did not bear any 
marks indicating manufacture in a coun- 
try with which the United States is at 
war, unless covered by an individual Ji- 
cense from the Board of Economic War- 
fare. 


This action by the Bureau of Customs 
does not in any way affect the restric- 
tions of the Board of Economic Warfare 
regarding exports of merchandise bear- 
ing trade-marks, trade names, etc., indi- 
cating manufacture, or processing in any 
country with which the United States 
is at war—Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 11, page 107, paragraph 8. 


No. 464—Current Export Bulletin No. 97. 


The Office of Exports, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, after further consulta- 
tion with groups of exporters, announces 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 97 con- 
siderable progress on clarification of the 
Program License Technique for certain 
foreign countries which have Purchas- 
ing Missions in the United States. 

Program Licenses should open the way 
for increase of private trade in the coun- 
tries for which they have been issued. 

The total requirements of a foreign 
nation represent the “program” for 
which the Program License is issued. 
For the nations receiving Lend-Lease 
aid, that portion of the total nonmilitary 
requirements which is furnished by 
Lend-Lease diminishes the total which 
can go forward through private trade 
channels. Because of general scarcities 
and shipping shortages, only those ma- 
terials which will contribute to the war 
effort are programmed. Since only 
essential goods are programmed, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, in collabo- 
ration with the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, has been able to establish 
with a number of Commodity Divisions 
and others at the War Production Board 
the understanding that whenever prac- 
tical, ratings, priorities, and supply as- 
sistance should be identical for both 
Lend-Lease and commercial shipments 
under Program Licenses. It has been 
repeatedly stated that a primary pur- 
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pose of the Controlled Materials Plan is 


to avoid improper discriminations in 
ratings. 
I. What is a Program License?—The 


total requirements of a foreign country 
are compiled into a “program,” and a 
Program License is issued to cover the 
entire list. The Purchasing Mission to 
which the license is issued, or the cer- 
tifying agent of the license, is authorized 
to issue Release Certificates for such 
orders or shipments of items included in 
the “program” as are to go forward 
through private trade channels. Pro- 
gram License is the export authorization 
from the United States (through the 
Board of Economic Welfare) to a given 
destination for all nonmilitary goods 
which will be shipped through private 
trade channels to such _ destination 
(country or region). 


II. What Countries or Regions Are Now 
Covered by Program License?—License 
No. 1. British Empire destinations (ex- 
clusive of Canada, Newfoundland, Lab- 
rador, Middle East); License No. 2. Bel- 
gian Congo; License No. 3. Newfound- 
land; License No. 4. Netherlands West 
Indies; License No. 5. Madagascar; Li- 
cense No. 6. U.S. S. R.. 

Other destinations soon to be an- 
nounced. Bulletin No. 81 issued by the 
Board of Economic Warfare under date 
of March 10, 1943 (announcement No. 
447 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
March 13) described the general proce- 
dure of Program License. Bulletin No. 
89 dated April 12, 1943 (‘announcement 
No. 455 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for April 17) announced the Program 
License issued to the British Empire and 
outlined the procedure to be followed. 
Bulletin No. 90, dated April 14, 1943 
(announcement No. 456 in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for April 24) announced 
that for the Belgian Congo, and Bulletin 
No. 92 of April 19, 1943 ‘announcement 
No. 458 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for May 1) announced the Newfound- 
land Program License. 


III. How Trade Can Best Benefit From 
Program License.—In order that pro- 
gram licensing may be most helpful to 
foreign trade, it is suggested that: 

A. The importer abroad should— 

1. Endeavor to have his needs included 
in the foreign government’s Certifying 
Agency “program” of requirements. 

2. Request a reply as to whether the 
Certifying Agency agrees that the mate- 
rial is essential. 

3. Advise the American exporter of the 
details of the request made to the for- 
eign Certifying Agency and that agency’s 
action. 

4. Advise the exporter of the import 
license number or other authorization 
when granted. 


B. The exporter should— 

1. Furnish to his client abroad com. 
plete information and assistance regard. 
ing the goods he can supply. This in- 
formation should include the Schedule R 
Number for each item as to commodity 
number and unit required under Scheq. 
ule B. 

2. Follow up with client abroad statys 
of pending orders. 

3. When the exporter has a bona fide 
order supported by import authorization 
he should submit application for release 
certificate through the Foreign Mission 
in the United States. 

4. The application for release certigj. 
cate must describe the “end-use” of the 
material insofar as practicable. 

5. If the application is denied by the 
Foreign Mission, the exporter may file 
an appeal by letter with the Board of 
Economic Warfare setting forth the 
facts. 

6. Request the Foreign Mission in the 
United States to furnish supply assist- 
ance, change in monthly allotment, or 
better priority rating, if needed, and ap- 
peal to the Board of Economic Warfare 
if requests are denied. 

The Board of Economic Warfare 
through its Trade Relations Advisor ory 
the Exporters Service Division, will at 
all times be available to American ex. 
porters for specific information regard. 
ing individual problems, and will en. 
deavor to furnish such assistance as may 
be required. 


IV. Program License Is Protective Trade 
Mechanism.—Program licensing does 
not encourage bulk buying nor are 
Program Licenses responsible for War 
Production Board requiring advance 
programming of foreign needs. Some 
advance programming was begun on an 
estimate basis long before the Program 
License technique was evolved. The 
Program License will make possible a 
much more intelligent and realistic pro- 
gramming of actual requirements of 
foreign needs for goods in tight supply in 
the United States. It will make possible 
a much closer scrutiny of those needs 
and hence afford a better opportunity 
for private trade to fill these needs when 
satisfactory private credit and other 
arrangements can be made. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
May 15, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The May 15 issue 
contains these articles: 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF PRIME MINISTER 
CHURCHILL OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


SuccESS OF UNITED NATIONS MILITARY OPp- 
ERATIONS IN NORTH AFRICA. 


BENEFITS TO AGRICULTURE FROM THE 
TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM: Letter 
from the Secretary of State to the 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN 
CONNECTION WITH NATIONAL FOREIGN 
TRADE WEEK. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF BOLIVIA. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE AMBASSADOR OF PANAMA. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Other Publications 


ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS FOR THE 
FiscaAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1942. For- 
eign-Trade Zones Board. 1943. 15 pp. 


Available gratis from: Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board, Room 5872, Department of 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


ARE Wars INEVITABLE? John R. Swan- 
ton. 1943. 36 pp. War Background 
Studies No. 12. 


Available gratis from: The Smithso- 
nian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


TIMBERS OF THE NEW WorLD. Samuel 
J. Record and Robert W. Hess. 1943. 
640 pp. Illus. Price, $10. An encyclo- 
pedia of information on trees and larger 
shrubs native to South America, Central 
America, Mexico, the West Indies, the 
United States, and Canada. For pur- 
poses of comparison there are references 
to most of the commercial timbers of the 
Old World. Contains descriptions of the 
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trees, tells where they grow, the size they 
attain, and attempts to evaluate their 
present and potential economic impor- 
tance. Supplies the basis for identifica- 
tion of trees and their woods, correlates 
the vernacular, trade, and _ scientific 
names, and gives technological data on 
various subjects. Indicates present and 
possible sources of rubber, resins, oils, 
tannins, dyestuffs, drugs, and fibers, and 
classifies timbers with respect to their 
properties and uses. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy of principal publications arranged 
by countries, maps showing geographical 
ranges of Latin-American timbers of 
commerce, reproductions of photographs 
of trees and forest scenes, and other rele- 
vant material. 


Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN AsIA. Harry Pax- 
ton Howard. 1943. 463 pp. Price, $3. 
Attempts to clarify the nature of the 
principal conflicts and problems of Asia. 
Points out the nature of the forces which 
gave to western peoples domination over 
great areas of Asia, the forces which 
have undermined that domination, and 
the new perspectives opened to Asia and 
the world by this vast upheaval. De- 
scribes the peoples of Asia in their com- 
mon lives, in their political backgrounds, 
social organization, and economic prob- 
lems, in their new aspirations toward 
human equality, and points out that our 
own fate is bound up with theirs. 


Available from: Howell, Soskin, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 17 E. 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


RAND-MCcCNALLY CURRENT EVENTS WORLD 
ATLAS. Rand McNally & Co. 1943. 48 
pp. Price, 25 cents. Contains world 
maps, continent maps, air-and-sea dis- 
tance maps, including map of the North 
Pacific area, Northwest Europe, Polar 
Map of the World, the Meditteranean and 
surrounding areas, Oceania, large de- 
tailed maps of Japan, Alaska, China, In- 
dia, Australia, and the Soviet Union, and 
other items of interest. Also contains 
a double-page chart showing the insignia 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps. 


Available from: Rand McNally & Co., 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN LATIN 
AMERICA: ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN HEmMI- 
SPHERE SOLIDARITY. A. Fabra _ Ribas. 
1943. 62 pp.. Inter-Americana Short 
Papers, III. Price, 65 cents. 


Available from: The University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. 


InpIA ARMS FOR VicTORY. Geoffrey 
Tyson. 1943. 245 pp. Price $2.50. Tells 
of Indian’s war effort in the field 
of supply. Gives an account of how the 
organization has been built up over the 
last 3 years until today it is the largest 
of the Government of India’s civil en- 
terprises, and how the commercial man- 
ufacturing capacity of the country has 
been harnessed to the production of war 
stores and munitions. Achievements of 
individual industries are described. La- 
bor, raw materials, and finance find their 
place in ‘this picture of supply, which 
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shows the part India is playing in fur- 
thering the cause of victory. 


Available from: Kitabistan, Literary 
and News Agents, Allahabad, India. 
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No “Marathon” Shows in Iran 


Features and news reels are practi- 
cally the only types of motion pictures 
shown in Iran. Very few documen- 
taries, educational films, or animated 
cartoons are exhibited—probably be- 
cause Government regulations limit each 
performance to 2 hours, and the presen- 
tation of two news reels and a feature 
(the customary program) leaves no time 
for another short of any kind. 

It is estimated that during the 12- 
month period ended March 21, 1943, 
from 70 to 80 percent of the films im- 
ported were from the United States. 
The remainder, with the exception of a 
few from Great Britain, Egypt, and India, 
came from the Soviet Union. 

Between March 22, 1940, and March 
21, 1941, approximately 60 percent of 
the films shown were from the United 
States, 18 percent from Germany, 12 per- 
cent from the Soviet Union, and 5 per- 
cent from France. German films have 
been completely eliminated from the 
market since the Anglo-Soviet occupa- 
tion of Iran in August 1941, and French 
films also are gradually disappearing. 


Persian Translations Used 


Adventure and action pictures and 
musicals are favorites with Iranian au- 
diences. Love triangles are not popular, 
but sentimental stories of a morbid 
character attract large crowds. Before 
being shown in Iran, films in the English 
language are cut and Persian transla- 
tions inserted. Flashing Persian trans- 
lations on a side screen is prohibited. 

British and Soviet news reels are 
shown almost _ exclusively. United 
States news reels appear to be well liked, 
but few are distributed in Iran. 

There are about 35 motion-picture 
theaters in Iran—13 of them in the 
capital, Tehran—and total yearly at- 
tendance is approximately 5,000,000. 
Since only about 5 percent of the Iranian 
population can afford to attend the 
theaters, audiences are composed largely 
of foreigners. 

Most projection equipment in use in 
Iran’s theaters is of German manufac- 
ure. Noschools or public buildings have 
projectors. 





The largest bridge in Portugal is the 
recently completed reinforced-concrete 
structure over the River Mondego. It 
has six spans. 


Canadian production of peat moss, a 
product of many uses, increased mate- 
rially in 1942, according to the Canadian 
trade press. Value of production in 1942 
is estimated at more than $1,000,000. 





SURVEY OF CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


A monthly publication supplying the need for 
authoritative data. Covering the major fields of 
economic and industrial activily, and presenting 
interpretive text, charts, and statistics, it affords 
a comprehensive review of business trends. 
Approximately 2,400 series of business facts are 
presented each month, as well as special articles 
dealing with subjects of timely importance and 
interest to the business community. A weekly 
supplement, sent to all subscribers, contains 
weekly and monthly data made available during 
the previous week, thus providing an up-to-date 


review of business facts. 


The Survey of Current Business 
is available at $2 per year, in advance. Subscription remittance should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
and should be forwarded to that official at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 











